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It was on May 10, 1924 that Assistant Director 
J. Edgar Hoover was appointed Director of the re- 
organized Federal Bureau of Investigation. His 
whole official life since then has been dedicated 
to raising the standards of law enforcement 
throughout the United States. 


The FBI’s crime laboratory, its identification 
bureau, criminal statistics division, monthly FBI 
Law Enforcement Bulletin and National Academy 
were inaugurated by him to assist local and state 
police agencies in waging effective war against 
crime. 

Recognition has come to Mr. Hoover from high 
officials and from persons in humble walks of life 
for his courageous guidance of the FBI through all 
the pitfalls, successes, and difficult endeavors that 
a 30-year period of time can evolve. 
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He holds the higest award given to civilians by | 
the Federal government—the Medal of Merit, pre- 
sented to him by President Truman on March 8, 
1946 for outstanding service to his country during 
World War II. There are many other awards and | 
citations, such as the Award of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America recently presented to 
him “for his distinguished contribution to the ad- 
vancement and protection of the American Way 
of Life.” 


But it is with special significance and pride that 
the law enforcement officials of America salute 
Mr. Hoover on the occasion of his 30th anniver- 
sary as director of the FBI, acknowledging our 
debt of gratitude for efforts made on. our behalf 
in the past and wishing him well in all his future 
endeavors. 
























‘Trappic Control By 
Radar Speedmeter 
Tua Salem. Oregou 


By Chief Clyde A. Warren 


Department of Police 
Salem, Oregon 


There were seven fatalities in the city of Salem 
in 1952 which brought considerable anxiety to the 
police department. We started checking to see 


‘ what could be done in the way of reducing the 


accident rate more than we had been doing in 
the past. 

From our investigation we found that cities 
using radar experienced a reduction in accidents. 
We secured the cooperation of the Truckers As- 
sociation who brought a radar car to our city 
where we demonstrated it to members of the city 
government. This convinced us that we would 
have better control as well more accurate infor- 
mation by the use of radar than in the convention- 
al way of clocking cars to determine their speed. 

When the speed meter was ordered our local 
newspapers and radio stations immediately picked 
up the news with stories and broadcasts. This 
was followed by other newspapers of the state, 
some for and some against its use. 


Those against it maintained that it would be 
in violation of our speed trap law, which reads 
as follows: 

“A speed trap, within the meaning of this sec- 
tion, is a, particular section of, or distance on, any 
highway the length of which has been or is meas- 
ured for distance and marked off or otherwise 
designated or determined, and the limits of which 
are within the vision of an officer who calculates 
the speed of a vehicle by using the elapsed time 
during which the vehicle travels between entrance 
and exit of such measured and marked area.” 


Other papers took the opposite stand in both 
stories and editorials, holding that if we wished 
to stop the killing and maiming of our citizens 
and if radar would accomplish this, our statutes 
should be changed to permit its use. 

Our new equipment arrived the first of June, 
1953, at which time all roads and highways lead- 
ing to our city were posted at the city limits an- 
nouncing that speed was checked by radar. Again 
we asked the help of radio and press to inform 
the people of the fact. We further asked that the 
citizens view this equipment in operation. We 
stressed that for the first month there would be 
no arrests made for excessive speeds by its use, 











and that the second month those motorists in vio- 
lation would be stopped and given warnings. It 
was found that the people viewing this equipment 
were very much interested when its operation 
was explained to them and they were able to see 
it actually in operation. 

It was explained to the public the manner in 
which it would be used—evidence by notations 
placed on the graph giving the license number 
of the car, time and date—and that the operator 
of this equipment would notify other police cars 
giving the particulars such as license number, 
color of the car, etc., which had traveled through 
the beam at a given speed. A very large majority 
of the people commented to the effect that they 
would rather be arrested where the use of a scien- 
tific instrument was used in determining speed 
than to be paced by an officer where the officer 
may be gaining on them. 


When we first began to use this equipment our 
transmitter was placed on top of the car. Again 
through the cooperation of the press, photographs 
were published so that the people could recognize 
the car without question. The transmitter was 
later placed in the rear window after our educa- 
tional period was over. The window is plexiglass. 
The beam travels about 150 feet at this height 
and spreads the width of the street. At the end 
of the first month, starting July 1st, we began is- 
suing warning tickets to those found in violation. 


We had numerous requests from the public to 
use this equipment on their street, as they were 
sure there were a great many cars traveling at 
excessive speed. We would always determine 
from them the time of day best for checking their 
street, and, where possible, invited them to watch 
its operation. In many instances we found there 
were no violations. From this method we were 
able to determine that most people are unable to 
judge the speed of a car and the people themselves, 
after watching the equipment in operation, would 
agree they were in error. 

Men operating the equipment were first given 
instructions by our captain in charge of communi- 
cations in its use. Classes were held to give 
enough technical information so that these offi- 
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cers could answer questions asked by the citizens. 
This officer-training prior to putting the equip- 
ment in operation is most important for good 
public relations. The officers were instructed in 
the simple maintenance duties with emphatic or- 
ders to make no adjustment of the equipment 
other than through the few variable controls in- 
cluded on the exterior of the unit. 

On August lst, through press and radio, we 
announced that we were to start making arrests 
for violations. This was played up to a great 
extent and it was being talked about by all per- 
sons even though they were from other parts of 
the state. This procedure was watched very close- 
ly by other law enforcement groups to see what 
the results would be. It was very evident that 
the publicity and the placing of signs had slowed 
down our traffic considerably during June and 
July even though they knew no arrests would be 
made. 


We kept our arrests at a minimum for the first 
few months and only made arrests on flagrant 
violations. Up to March 1, 1954, we had made 
247 arrests. Of this number three cases were 
contested in court. One of these cases attacked 
the use of radar, not from its accuracy, but on the 
ground that it was a speed trap. This case is still 
under advisement by the court. The other two 
cases were attacked from the standpoint that they 
were not in violation of our basic rule which calls 
for reasonable and prudent driving, as we do not 
have a definite speed limit in this state. Those 
two defendants were found not guilty by our 
court. The above-mentioned cases were all in the 
early part of our experience with radar. 


In the one, case which is still under advisement 
we used our captain of communications as our ex- 
pert in introducing radar to the court. It might 
be of interest to give his qualifications. He holds 
a radio telephone operators license, first class. 
His qualifications on this phase of radio are based 
on extensive technical schooling in both private 
and Army schools and his experience of two years 
in police communication work. During World 
War II his duties were in anti-aircraft where he 
had in his command nine. aircraft detecting ra- 
dars. The military types have the same general 
technical aspects as the speed meter although he 
feels that knowledge of military types is not neces- 
sary. Technical repairs can be made by any au- 
thorized holder of a competent FCC radio opera- 
tors license with assistance of the information 
furnished by the manufacturer. 

I might state that at no time have our officers 
ever attempted to sell the people on the legality 
of use of this equipment, but have always main- 
tained that this is a question for the court to de- 
cide. 

Comparative figures in the months from June, 
1953 to March, 1954 with the same months of the 
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Close-up of radar speedmeter installation in a 
regular Salem police patrol car. 


previous year have shown a drop in accidents re- 
ported to us in each month. The most outstanding 
was in February of this year when we had 93 ac- 
cidents reported compared to 168 for February, 
1953—or approximately a 45 per cent reduction. 
Comparative figures from June, 1953 to March 1, 
1954 show a 19 per cent reduction in traffic ac- 
cidents. As stated before, our fatalities in 1952 
were 7 where in 1953 they were 2. 

One of the large insurance companies doing 
business in our city reports that their records in- 
dicate a 20 per cent reduction in accidents. They 
also show that in 330 accidents during the nine- 
month period of the use of radar their actual cost 
per accident has been reduced 32.2 per cent per 
accident or a saving to this one company over this 
period of approximately $18,000. These accidents 
are those occuring at uncontrolled intersections. 

I might state that we had excellent reactions 
from both the press and radio in our city in the 
use of the speed meter. I have found its use is 
a great help in public relations, as we do make 
checks on streets where citizens complain of speed. 
If requested we supply them with a copy of a 
statistical report which shows the number of cars 
checked and their speeds. We also use this equip- 
ment in checking the speed of trains. We find 
arrests by use of radar are more easily processed 
in our courts. 

Even though our record in the reduction of 
accidents and the reduction in property damage 
is as reported by our insurance company I cannot 
say that radar alone is responsible for all of this, 
for we have other elements, such as safety pro- 
grams and additional controlled intersections. 

It is my belief that law enforcing groups which 
might see fit to use the speed meter must first sell 
it to the people. No law is stronger than public 
opinion on these violations. I further believe 
that any success we have had with its use comes 
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from educating the public, the posting of our city 
and the psychological effect it has on the motoring 
public. 


Legal Aspects Of The Use Of Radar 
In Speeding Cases In Oregon 
By T. W. Churchill, Ass’t City Attorney, 
Salem, Oregon 


Preliminarily, it should be noticed that the 
proof of speed alone is not sufficient for convict- 
ion under Oregon’s basic rule statute, which is 
contained in Section 483.102 of Oregon Revised 
Statutes as follows: 


“BASIC SPEED RULE. (1) No person shall 
drive a vehicle upon a highway at a speed greater 
than is reasonable and prudent, having due regard 
to the traffic, surface, and width of the highway, 
the hazard at intersections, and any other condi- 
tions then existing. 

“(2) No person shall drive at a speed that is 
greater than will permit the driver to exercise 
proper control of the vehicle and to decrease speed 
or to stop as may be necessary to avoid colliding 
with any person, vehicle, or other conveyance on 
or entering the highway, in compliance with legal 
requirements and with the duty of drivers and 
other persons using the highway to exercise due 
care.” 

The question which is most often raised as re- 
gards the use of radar in cases in which violation 
of the basic rule is involved is that of whether 
the instrument constitutes a speed trap under the 
Oregon statute which is contained in Section 
483.112 of the Oregon Revised Statutes, as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) No evidence as to the speed of a vehicle 
operated on a highway by any person arrested 
for violation of any law regulating the speed of 
vehicles shall be admitted in any court at the con- 
sequent trial of such person, when such evidence 
relates to, or is based upon, the maintenance or 
use of a speed trap. 

“(3) A speed trap, within the meaning of this 
section, is a particular section of, or distance on, 
any highway the length of which has been or is 
measured for distance and marked off or other- 
wise designated or determined, and the limits of 
which are within the vision of an officer who cal- 
culates the speed of a vehicle by using the elapsed 
time during which the vehicle travels between 
entrance and exit of such measured and marked 
are hg 


To the date of this writing there have been no 
Oregon cases interpreting this statute. There is 
presently pending in the Municipal Court of the 
City of Salem, Oregon, a case in which the admis- 
sibility of the radar evidence has been questioned 
upon the basis of the speed trap statute, but the 
Court has not yet handed down its decision. From 








a reading of the statute it is clear that the Legis- 
lature did not have in mind the radar device at 
the time the statute was enacted. Those con- 
versant with the reasons behind the legislation 
indicate that it was based upon the practice of 
certain small communities in this state who, for 
the purpose of increasing city revenues, made 
use of a marked off distance on the highway and 
stopwatches in the hands of their officers to make 
numerous arrests of vehicles traveling through 
their city limits. 

As to cases involving the radar device itself in 
other states, there has not yet been any decision 
in a court of last resort. Lower court decisions 
have been as follows: 


(1) In 1953 the case of People v. Offerman, 
125 N. Y. S. 2nd 179, was decided in the Supreme 
Court of Erie County, New York; however, the 
case went off on a side issue based on the fact 
that the particular manner of presentation of the 
evidence concerning the radar device was held 
to be hearsay and on the further ground that 
there was no competent expert testimony in re- 
gard to it. In conclusion, the Court mentions that 
courts of law should keep in step with scientific 
developments but that this axiom does not sanc- 
tion push-button justice. 


(2) Within the last year a case was decided in 
the Superior Court of the State of Washington, 
involving the City of Everett, Washington; there 
was no written decision in this case, and although 
we are daily expecting a transcript of the oral 
opinion of the judge, it is not yet at hand. 

(3) Another recent case involving radar was 
State v. Moffitt in the Superior Court of the State 
of Delaware for the County of Kent. The radar 
evidence was admitted and the jury instructed in 
regard to it, but the transcript of that record, in 
the author’s hands, affords no new light on the 
legal questions involved. 


The June 1952 issue of the North Carolina Law 
Review, in Volume 30 at Page 385, contains an 
article discussing the use of radar and mentions 
an opinion of the Attorney General of that state 
concerning radar, but the author has been un- 
able to locate this opinion, apparently because of 
an unintentional error in the law review’s refer- 
ence to the volume and page of the attorney gen- 
eral’s opinions on which this opinion appears. 


As to speed trap cases in other states where 
radar itself was not specifically involved, there 
have been several. A number of Pennsylvania de- 
cisions discuss the problem, but in light of the 
fact that their statutory definition materially dif- 
fers from that of Oregon, they are not particularly 
helpful in this jurisdiction. For the same reason, 
the California cases on the same problem, includ- 
ing Fleming v. Orange County, 238 Pacific 88, 
are not of material assistance in this jurisdiction. 
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In 42 C. J., Motor Vehicles 1359, there is a brief 
discussion of speed trap cases, as well as in Hud- 
dey on Automobiles, Volume 9-10, Page 174, 9th 
edition. In the latter volume, it is indicated that 
speed trap evidence, unless specifically prohibited 
by statute, is admissible. 


Some argument from analogy can be made as 
regards the cases involving the use of the speedo- 
meter. The leading case on this device is Spokane 
v. Knight, 96 Wash. 403, 165 Pacific 105, and 
some further mention of the use of speedometers 
as evidence is contained in 21 A. L. R. 2nd, 1200. 


Cases discussing devices similar to the radar 
device for the purpose of determining speed in- 
clude Commonwealth v. Buxton, a Massachusetts 
case decided in 1910, reported in 91 N. E. 128, 
involving a “photo speed recorder,” and Carrier 
v. Commonwealth, a Kentucky case decided in 
1951, 242 S. W. 2nd, 633, involving a “prather 
speed device” and citing Spokane v. Knight, supra. 


As to problems which may be faced in trial of 
cases using the radar device, it has been the ex- 
perience of the author that the following factors 
must be kept in mind. At each trial a thoroughly 
qualified and competent expert must be placed 
on the witness stand to explain the theory and 
practice of the operation of the device, its relative 
degree of accuracy, and be prepared to answer 
counsel’s question on cross examination. Of course, 
the officer who actually used the device at the 
time in question, as well as any persons assisting 
him, woud testify as to the functions they per- 
formed and the readings which they obtained. 
Sometimes a question arises as to the distance the 
car travels while the radar device measures its 
speed. It should be kept in mind that the waves 
emitted by the radar device, like radio waves and 
light waves, travel at a speed of 186,000 miles per 
second so that if one observes a car moving at ap- 
proximately forty miles an hour at a distance of 
about 100 feet from the transmitter the vehicle 
will move approximately 2/10,000th of an inch in 
the elapsed time which it takes the wave to travel 
to the automobile and back to the receiver. This 
distance is approximately equal to 1/20th of the 
thickness of one page of the Oregon Reports. This 
example has been sometimes used for purpose of 
visualizing the minute distance involved. Argu- 
ments have also sometimes been made based upon 
the theory that the wave length of the emitted 
wave is a measured distance involved, and also 
that the machine simply resolves the formula for 
measuring velocity, of V. (velocity in miles per 
hour) = D. (in miles) over T. (in hours). How- 
ever, an examination of the formula actually 
solved by the device indicates the error in this 
argument. The formula which the machine is 
used to solve is V. (in miles per hour) is equal to 
the difference in frequency of the transmitted and 
received wave, times the wave length in centi- 
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meters, divided by 89. From this it can be seen 
that the radar formula does not solve the formu- 
la=V D/T, but is only usable because it has been 
previously determined that a mathematically con- 
stant relationship exists between the two formu- 
lae. In conclusion, it should be mentioned that care 
should be exercised to see that the officer has 
knowledge of the commission of the offense 
through one of his senses. It is not recommend- 
ed that the officer operating the radar device at- 
tempt to communicate the fact that an offense 
has been committed by radio to another officer 
out of his sight and at some distance away and 
request the second officer to make the arrest 
based upon the information furnished by the first 
officer. It is recommended that the second officer 
be placed down the road some distance from the 
radar car and that he keep an eye back toward 
the radar car at all times so that the commission 
of the offense is made known to him personally 
through his own observation:. as well as such in- 
formation as may be conveyed to him by radio 
from the officer operating the radar device. 


N. Y. U. Center's Study Of Speed 
Reveals Interesting Information 


The Center for Safety Education, New York 
University, which operated a mobile research 
laboratory on the streets and highways of 14 
Eastern states last summer, has drawn some in- 
teresting conclusions regarding speed of motor- 
ists. 

The Center found that: 

1. Speed violators had no special composition: 
all age groups and practically all professions were 
represented. No real difference in regard to the 
sex of violators were noted. 

2. All makes of cars were proportionately re- 
presented, as were models of these makes. 

3. Congestion during so-called rush hours seem- 
ed to keep the average speed below the posted 
limit. As a result, drivers tended to evidence 
discourtesy, blow their horns more than was nec- 
essary, and take more chances than perhaps they 
ordinarily would take. 

4. Although National Safety Council figures 
show that the night traffic death rate is three 
times that of the daytime rate, Center figures 
indicated no differences in speed rates from day 
to night. 

5. Speed violations were most numerous in low 
speed limit zones. In a few cases violations ran 
to 99 per cent. As the speed limit increased, 
the number of violations decreased. 


To aid in determining accurately the speed of 
traffic, the Center’s mobile laboratory used an 
Electro-Matic Speed Meter, which operates on 
the principle of radar.—Adapted from Center 
News Quarterly 
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CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS 
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It happens a dozen times a day in cities all over 
the United States: a group of men gather on a 
street corner or around a tavern to swap yarns. 


Suddenly there is the wail of a siren. The small 
talk stops abruptly as everyone looks anxiously 
around to see what is happening. A police car 
with red lights aglow speeds past these spectators, 
rounds a corner a couple of blocks away and dis- 
appears from their sight. As the whine of the 
siren fades in the distance, there is a second or 
two of silence. Then one of the crowd says, 
“Well! the boys must be late for coffee!” and the 
group has a big laugh. 


A few blocks up the street a traffic officer 
walks along checking meters and moving double 
parked cars. As he nears a group of high school 
students waiting at a bus stop, one boy says to 
another, “Hey, Fred, what does your Dad do?” 
And the answer comes back, “Oh, he don’t do 
nothing, Joe; he’s a cop!” 


And elsewhere in town the subject of policemen 
comes up at a bridge party. “I notice they are 
trying to get a raise,” one lady says seriously, 
“and I really think they’re entitled to it—working 
all hours of the day and in bad weather; and they 
aren’t paid hardly anything at all.” “But, my 
dear,” says another, “their salary is only a part 
of their income, you know. They get most of 
their money from bribes and pay-offs!” 

And so it goes. For years peace officers have 
been scorned, ridiculed, lampooned, and berated 
without mercy. And all the while they have 
worked at wage scales below that of common 
labor. Movies and radio shows have portrayed 
them as stupid incompetents who bungled cases 
so hopelessly that the crimes could never have 
been solved were it not for some clever “private- 
eye.”’ Newspapers have played up not only the 
few regrettable instances of police corruption, but 
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Sy Our Own 
Gootetrape 


The author found the social stigma 
placed upon police rankled, and his 
de partment has set about re moving it, 


By Chief S. R. Purdue 


Topeka Police Department 


Topeka, Kansas 


even such matters as officers in a certain city be- 
ing disciplined by their chief for shooting confis- 
cated BB guns inside a headquarters station. 

Little wonder, then, that the public has come 
to have such a low opinion of policemen. And yet 
you and I know that there are no finer men than 
those who wear the badge and shield of law en- 
forcement agencies. What we must do is to make 
the public aware of the high caliber of men who 
serve as peace officers, and make the citizens con- 
scious of the vast amount of training these men 
receive. There is no basic reason why our pro- 
fession should not be as respected as that of en- 
gineering or teaching. 


In the nearly twenty years that I have been in 
police work—and I have been an officer in a pa- 
trol car as well as a supervisor—I have always 
been conscious of the social stigma placed upon 
our occupation. As Abe Lincoln said of Slavery, 
I often said to myself, “If I ever get a chance to 
hit that thing I’m going to hit it hard!” My 
chance came in July of last year when I was ap- 
pointed chief of police; and one of my first acts 
was to establish a Public Relations Division of the 
Topeka Police Department. 


I want to tell you about the major activities of 
this Division because I believe that you will want 
to inaugurate similar projects in your department. 
If we are ever to come into our rightful place as 
professional people then we ourselves must do 
something about it—no one is going to do it for 
us. We must lift ourselves by our own bootstraps. 


And before I go any further, let me explain 
that a chief cannot work at this sort of thing all 
by himself. Public relations is every officer’s job. 
I am writing this article in the first person simply 
because it is most convenient for me to do so— 
not to give myself a pat on the back. It is the 
men on our department who have made our pub- 
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Reliability—Top quality components and 
workmanship guarantee reliability under all 
conditions—the answer to crime-fighting’s need 
for uninterrupted communications. 


Long Service — While ordinary systems, using 
fewer tubes, are being overworked, Motorola 
equipment takes the toughest jobs in stride. 
You can count on Motorola for years of 
dependable service. 


Low Maintenance Costs— Motorola won’t 
compromise with quality. The results are con- 
sistently low maintenance costs plus top per- 
formance always! 


Easy Tuning—The exclusive Motorola ‘‘Perma- 
kay” wave filter eliminates 15 nuisance tuning 
adjustments. 


Advanced Design—Motorola years-ahead 
engineering assures better round-the-clock per- 
formance—keeps you in step with possible 
changes—without loss of investment. 
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MOTOROLA'S 
ORGANIZED 
MAINTENANCE 
SERVICES 


No matter where you are, 
the Motorola service or- 
ganization is geared—both 
in distribution and depth 
—to really serve and main- 
tain your radio communi- 
cationsequipment. Itis by 
far the largest organization 
of specially trained service 
personnel in existence. 

















Each weekday evening at Station WREN 5:45 


means “Topeka Police Blotter” time. Seated be- 
fore the microphone are, l. to r., Officer D. R. 
Royer, Sgt. Delmer E. Cook and Officer G. R. 
Rogge. 


lic relations program a success. I feel that a good 
executive is the man who can coordinate the en- 
ergies and talents of those under his supervision 
so that the organization functions as an efficient 
team. This I endeavor to do, and I am proud of 
the interest and response shown by our men in 
building a better department. 

Some people have entirely the wrong idea of 
public relations. It is not something that a busi- 
ness concern or a police department suddenly 
originates. Public relations has been compared 
to one’s in-laws—you have ’em whether you want 
7em or not! Citizens have some opinion of your 
department and mine at this very moment; it may 
be bad, indifferent, or good. The task is to change 
the bad and indifferent opinions to good opinions. 
And this change must begin within the depart- 
ment itself. When a grain of wheat is planted it 
grows from the inside outward and upward. 
Public relations is no different; it must grow from 
the inside out. It is far different from mere 
“press-agentry.” One cannot whitewash ineffi- 
ciency, rudeness and laziness. It just won’t stand 
up under the first hard rain! 

In setting our own house in order we are first 
confronted with the question, “‘Why should we 
expect the public to be interested in our depart- 
ment if we are not interested in it ourselves?” 
As long as individual officers knock the depart- 
ment and their brother officers in daily contacts 
with merchants and neighbors, little progress can 
be made in public relations. There are many fac- 
tors that cause men to gripe and become ‘bitter 
toward their department. Working on various 
shifts, they lose contact with one another; they 
are often uninformed about the department’s ob- 
jectives and have no voice in shaping its policies. 

Thus the primary need is to bring the men to- 
gether, to achieve unity, and build esprit de corps. 
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We have several means of doing this in the 
Topeka Police Department. For one thing, our 
officers in the Public Relations Division publish 
a weekly newspaper for our men. This mimeo- 
graphed paper, which we call “The Bench War- 
rant,” carries personal news items about the fel- 
lows and their families, want ads, and articles 
about department activities. In my own corner 
of this publication I commend outstanding accom- 
plishments of various officers, stress the impor- 
tance of police ethics and principles, and conduct 
a continuing campaign of “Courtesy to the Pub- 
lic.” 

Another important project in stimulating the 
interest of our men is our “Board of Directors.” 
This is a social-fraternal-business organization of 
the officers themselves. They meet monthly to 
consider suggestions for bettering the department, 
to plan recreational activity, and soon. There are 
four main divisions of this Board of Directors: 
Department Improvement, Athletics & Recrea- 
tion, Fellowship & Benevolences, and Public Re- 
lations. Each of these divisions is supervised by 
a committee of five officers. Through this asso- 
ciation the members of the department have an 
opportunity to express their ideas and form the 
policies of our police force. They are a great 
help to me in many ways and often recommend 
practical suggestions which I am delighted to 
accept and adopt. Department interest is fur- 
ther increased by nearly half the officers parti- 
cipating in competitive pistol shoots. The high 
scoring men are awarded an extra day off. We 
also have a Topeka Police Credit Union which en- 
courages the officers to work together as a team. 

With our department integrated in this manner 
we are in an excellent position to carry out a very 
comprehensive public relations program. One of 
our main projects in this field is a fifteen minute 
radio program which is broadcast each weekday 
evening over a local 5,000 watt station. This radio 
feature called “Topeka Police Blotter,” is written 
and produced by our public relations officers and 
broadcast directly from police headquarters. It 
includes reports on recent burglaries, accidents, 
and cases handled in police court. In addition to 
these items, which attract a lot of interest, there 
is usually about six or seven minutes available 
on each broadcast for interviews with our officers 
and other persons engaged in law enforcement 
work, public safety, and civic betterment. A re- 
cent radio survey showed that our program was 
in top place with the adult radio audience of that 
time of day. 

The public relations work that can be accom- 
plished by means of these radio interviews is 
amazing. The overall aim is to show that most 
of the officers are young men with children of 
grade school age, that they are active in Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Boy Scout groups, cosmo- 
politan baseball teams, and other worthwhile pro- 
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MODEL 12 SHOWN 


When the community calls, preparedness in police work is essential, 
and dependable firearms are vital. You can always count on 
Winchester for the finest in repeating firearms. 

Every Winchester part from barrel to safety is precision-machined 
and hand finished to give the smooth and unfailing performance 
demanded by rugged police work. 

Equip your squad cars with Winchester firearms...they are always 
ready for any situation. 
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MODEL 07. A 351 caliber WINCHESTER self-loading 
rifle with five or ten-shot magazine. Shoots as fast 
as you can pull the trigger. From $140.20* 


MODEL 12. The jam-proof slide action of this take-down 
hammerless shotgun makes the Model 12 an all-around 
favorite for emergency use. 20” cylinder bore barrel. 
Chambered for 234” 12-gauge buckshot loads. $93,85° 





*Prices subject to change without notice. 












jects. We also bring out the fact that nearly all 
are veterans, that many are college, graduates, 
and that each man is highly trained in police 
science and sincerely interested in his job. Over 
75 of our officers have participated in these broad- 
casts. The following excerpts from actual inter- 
views will give You an idea of subjects covered: 
x * * * 

“... you mentioned a moment ago, Sergeant, 
that you had something you’d like to get off your 
chest. I’m sure our listeners are eager to know 
what it is.” 

“Well, I’m very fond of children; I have two 
little girls of my own. And I’ve always been 
annoyed by parents who threaten their youngsters 
with the police. You know how it goes—they’ll 
say, ‘Now, Junior, if you don’t behave I’ll have 
the policemen lock you up in jail’ or ‘Sandra, eat 
your oatmeal like a good girl or I’ll have to call 
the cops.’ Maybe some folks don’t think there’s 
much harm in that, but when we find a five-year- 
old girl that is lost and is so terrified by our pre- 
sence that she sobs, ‘please don’t lock me up’ and 
she’s so upset that she can’t tell us her name or 
address it’s a pretty serious matter.” 

“Yes, that’s very true.” 

“We are extremely interested in the safety and 
welfare of children and we want them to look 
upon us as friends. Now we all know that they 
are hard to manage sometimes but I feel that if 
parents must threaten their youngsters with a 
‘bogey man’ they certainly should not put a police 
uniform on him!” 





* * EF x 


“Ed, you’re one of our newest traffic officers. 
What sort of work were you doing before you 
came on the department?” 

“IT was an ambulance driver.” 

“Oh is that right? Well, being around the 
scenes of accidents isn’t new to you then is it?” 

“No, indeed, and I’m still up against one of 
the same troubles I had to contend with in driving 
an ambulance.” 

“What’s that, Ed?” 

“For some reason or other motorists just will 
not yield the right-of-way to an emergency vehi- 
cle. Surely they must realize that we don’t use 
our sirens and red lights unnecessarily ; that when 
they hear a siren it means urgent business, yet 
a lot of drivers will not pull over to let us pass. 
When you’re rushing an injured person to the 
hospital and have to stop twice because of cars 
pulling in front of you it’s no joking matter.” 

* * * »% 


“|... it’s been interesting to learn about your 
duties as police clerk this evening, and there’s 
just one other question we want to ask you. A 
lot of citizens have the idea that we profit from 
the fines that are imposed in police court. Tell 
us, just where does this money go?” 
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of many organized 


The Girl Scouts are on: 
groups and clubs to tour the Topeka Police De- 
partment. To children and grown-ups alike the 
communications room is fascinating. Here Sgt. 
Delmer E. Cook, of the public relations division, 
explains operation of the handie-talkie set. At 
switchboard is dispatcher Bill Damron. 


‘All the money collected in fines goes directly 
into the City’s general fund. There is no way 
that we receive any direct benefit from this 
money.” 


Needless to say, we use much of our radio time 
to stress traffic safety. One of the highlights of 
our programs a few months ago was a Courteous 
Driving Campaign sponsored by the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club of Topeka. Interested 
merchants supplied merchandise for awards to 
the courteous drivers our officers selected each 
day. 

Other public relations activities of our depart- 
ment include talks to civic clubs and school groups 
by members of our Speakers Bureau and special 
conducted tours of the police department. These 
tours give us an opportunity to demonstrate such 
modern police equipment as the _ polygraph, 
drunkometer, radar speedmeter, crime lab tech- 
niques, communication facilities, and _ police 
weapons. As guests on these tours we have had 
school teachers and students, Scout groups, civic 
clubs, and members of the Chamber of Commerce. 

A tour of the Topeka Police Department re- 
quires about two and one half hours. The officers 
all cooperate in explaining police techniques, re- 
cord systems, traffic engineering, and in demon- 
strating special equipment. We even have Judo 
exhibitions and pistol shooting demonstrations on 
our indoor range. Visitors are told about our 
Traffic School which is held each Wednesday eve- 
ning and are shown the Keystone eye testing de- 
vice and the machine that measures driver’s re- 
action time. And they are served refreshments 
at the conclusion of the tour. 

People have a natural curiosity about police 
work. They are invariably eager to learn more 
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Remington “Targetmaster” 38 
Special Wad Cutter. 148-grain 
bullet with ‘“‘Kleanbore”’ non- 
corrosive priming. An estab- 
lished favorite for accuracy 
and dependability. 





38 Special 
“Targetmaster” round 
nose, 158 grs. Oil-proof. 


45 Automatic 
**Targetmaster’’ 
Wad Cutter, 185 
grs. Easy to score. 


Remington Service 
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It takes a highly educated trigger finger to score like this. 
Experts say that 75% of any shooter’s ability lies in his trigger 
let-off! That’s why even top marksmen continually practice 
their trigger squeeze. 

What every shooter seeks is a gradual squeeze, so perfectly 
timed that the final feather touch is applied just as the sights 
center on the bull’s-eye. Above all, say the experts, don’t yank 
the trigger . . . let the spring fire the gun! 

Practice like this helps any shooter. That’s why regular 
target work is a “‘must’”’ for so many law enforcement officers. 
Lives and property may depend on their skill—plus the accu- 
racy of their ammunition. Remington ““Targetmaster’’ ammuni- 
tion is widely used because it combines fine accuracy and 
uniform ballistics with reliable ““Kleanbore” priming—a world- 
famed Remington exclusive. 

These features make the most of any shooter’s skill . . . help 
pay off any training program. Ask for the experts’ ammunition 


— Remington ‘“Targetmaster’’! 


“Targetmaster™ and ‘'Kleanbore"' are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


Remington 


‘If It’s Remington—It’s Right!”’ 





about us and, when they do, they have a feeling 
of understanding and friendliness toward us. And 
that’s what we must have if we are to gain the 
moral and financial support that we need. If 
police work is ever to come into its own as a 
profession, we ourselves must do something about 
it—no one is going to do it for us. But I said 
that once, didn’t I? I guess it’s pretty much on 
my mind. 


CALIFORNIA’S CATO RETIRES 


Chief E. Raymond Cato, commanding officer, 
Division of Field Operations and a member of 
the California Highway Patrol for the past 23 
years, announced his retire- 
ment from active duty on 
March 381. His action brings 
to a close an active enforce- 
ment career which spans 
more than 43 years. 

Legislation abolishing 
the position of chief of the 
California Highway Patrol 
is now before the Governor 
for his signature and the 
job will be filled in the 
, future by an assistant com- 

Chief Cato missioner. B. R. Caldwell, 
Patrol Commissioner, has named Fred J. Bly, 
supervising traffic inspector and veteran of 29 
years of patrol work, as the acting commanding 
Officer of Field Operations. 

Cato came to the Highway Patrol at the invita- 
tion of the late Governor James Rolph, Jr., leaving 
the Los Angeles Police Department where he was 
Captain of Detectives, to take command on Janu- 
ary 6, 1931. Though he reported on a loan ar- 
rangement, he has served as chief continously 
since that time. 

On March 10, he celebrated his 65th birthday 
and at the same time reached compulsory retire- 
ment age for a member of the Highway Patrol. 

Cato first entered enforcement work as a Pa- 
trolman with the Los Angeles Police Department 
on September 26, 1910. He advanced through 
the ranks and was number three on the list for 
chief of police when he came to Sacramento to 
succeed Eugene Biscailuz, then superintendent of 
the Highway Patrol, now sheriff of Los Angeles 
County. 

When he arrived in Sacramento, Cato found 
a state-wide force of fewer than 350 officers. At 
the present time total Patrol strength is 1525 
uniformed members and 571 civilian employees. 
Recent legislative action has approved an in- 
crease of 220 members which will bring total 
strength, members and employees, to 2317. 





Reflecting on his 23 years of state service, 
Chief Cato recalls four newsmaking events that 
stand out as major accomplishments by the Patrol 
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in trouble-free handling of traffic. These oc- 
casions were the disastrous Montrose flood of 
1932, the Long Beach earthquake of 1933, the 
first mooring of the Airship Macon at what is 
now Moffatt Field, and the opening of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge in 1936. 

During Cato’s tenure as chief, the California 
Highway Patrol aided in the establishment of 
state patrols in Arizona, Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming. 

Having seen the California Highway Patrol 
gain recognition as the foremost state traffic en- 
forcement organization in the United States, Cato 
now intends to “loaf and have some fun.” 

A retirement dinner is being planned to be 
held in Governor’s Hall, Sacramento on April 28. 
On May 18, the Chief and Mrs. Louise Cato are 
embarking on a trip to the Hawaiian Islands. 

“We want to loaf and have some fun, so we’re 
buying one-way tickets,” the Chief declared. 


RE; POLICE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Editor’s note: The following editorial appeared 
under the heading, “Chief’s Messege,” in the 
March, 1954, issue of the Los Angeles Beat. It is 
re printed here, as it is one of the best short state- 
ments on police public relations we have evei 
seen. The signature, W. H. P., at the end of the 
message belongs to Chief W. H. Parker) 

In past months the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment has been the subject of considerable public 
interest. The local press has carried an unusual 
amount of commendatory news. Various aspects 
of our job have been featured in national maga- 
zines. Motion picture and television studios, at- 
tracted by the popularity of authentic police 
portrayals, are adopting a documentary approach 
to police stories. 

This has gone beyond the point of mere pub- 
licity. It reflects a genuine change in public at- 
titude. Los Angeles is being looked to as the 
focal point of a new approach to law enforce- 
ment—an approach emphasizing ethics, science, 
and service. 

Who is responsible for this change, and who 
must be charged with maintaining the ground 
won? The answer is obvious—the field police 
officer. His conduct provides citizens with first- 
hand impressions, direct and lasting. If he does 
a sloppy job, no amount of secondary public re- 
lations activity can hide the fact. If he does a 
good job, and the basis of present favorable news 
is the fact that he has done a good job, then pub- 
lie cooperation follows. 

Prompt, efficient, and courteous police work 
in the field is the secret of any success we have 
had. Abiding public cooperation is earned the 
hard way—mile by mile of alert patrol, hour by 
hour of tedious investigation; both backed up 
by a sincere devotion to our profession of public 
service.—W. H. P. 
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HERE’S A GUN you've just got to see to 


Calibers: appreciate. 

.38 Special (mid range, The new Colt “Trooper” is the most 
regular or high speed loads . 

22 Long Rifle accurate, all-around service revolver yet 
(regular or high speed developed. It combines the famous, ad- 
Sights: justable Accro rear target sight with a 
COLT ACCRO quick-draw, ramp-type front sight to give 
Stocks: you target accuracy in a holster sidearm. 
Full-checkered Walnut With the ruggedest construction and the 


toughest steels ever built into any re- 











COLT‘’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





ADJUSTABLE SIGHTS! (1/8” standard, 1/10” available) Designed 
to give you a far more accurate sighting plane. Rear: COLT ACCRO 
is inlet into the frame, won’t get out of adjustment. Simple, positive 
windage and elevation adjustment, one minute clicks. Front: glare- 
proof, ramp type with holster-free blade. 


A Colt will never let you down... 
that’s why it’s the arm of law and order! 











volver, it will take any standard factory 
load of its caliber... 
any situation. 

The “Trooper” is a gun made to order 
for peace officers who train for target 
accuracy in service, or who use their serv- 
ice revolvers in match competition. It 
features the hammer safety and double 
cylinder-lock that make Colt revolvers 
super-safe as well as dependable. 


FOR THE MASTER SHOOTER — 
on special order) fast-cocking 
wide spur hammer ($2.75 extra), 
and tournament type custom Wal- 
nut Stocks ($5.50 extra). Sold as 
accessories: wide spur hammer 
$6.50; custom stocks $7.50. 


¢ Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Seagotug 
Policemen 


Pictured opposite is the Admiral 
Snyder III, Pittsburgh’s River Patrol 
boat. The Patrol guards the 44 miles 
of shoreline created by the three rivers 
that twist through the city’s busiest 
districts. 


By Jas. W. Slusser 
Superintendent of Police 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Today, a policeman’s job can be said to be ‘“‘on 
the land, on the sea, and in the air,” and those 
contemplating a career in law enforcement should 
be prepared to function effectively in or on any 
of the before-mentioned elements. 


For many years, the police officer on land was 
guardian of all he could survey, the enforcer of 
all laws, statutes, and ordinances pertaining to 

aes the territory lying within 
his jurisdictional area. But 
it soon became readily ap- 
parent that the protection 
and inquiry of the law must 
extend beyond terrestrial 
bounds. At that point, vari- 
ous harbor and river pa- 
trols were organized in an 
effort to effectively patrol 
piracy, smuggling, and oth- 
er crimes on the inland 
waterways and shore lines 
- of our country. 






‘ 
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Supt. Slusser 
Special commendation must be given to the 
Philadelphia Police Motor Harbor Patrol, and 
the Pittsburgh Police River Patrol, both of which 
have functioned effectively and efficiently in the 
face of numerous difficulties and adverse condi- 


tions. They are both little known branches of 
two important law enforcement organizations lo- 
cated at opposite boundaries of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, but whose functions and method 
of operation are essentially the same. 


Pittsburgh’s Harbor Police have a particularly 
difficult situation, inasmuch as twenty-two miles 
of various rivers—the Monongahela, Ohio, and 
Allegheny—twist through the city’s busiest dis- 
tricts. This means 44 miles of shoreline which 
must be patrolled in all kinds of seasons and 
weather. 


During the summer heat and on calm moonlit 
nights, people will watch the Admiral Snyder III 
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cruising down the river and invariably they will 
say, “What an easy way to earn a living.” But, 
when storms are throwing waves over the top of 
the boat which is being rocked violently from side 
to side, or when the ice and snow crust the rivers 
and everything that is on them, it is an entirely 
different story. Now there is danger and tension 
because the “river watchmen” must remain con- 
stantly on the alert and continue their patrols, 
knowing that there are always people to rescue 
and property to save. 

The experiences of the Harbor Patrol could fill 
a book because of the variety and interest of their 
duties. They must know the Navigation Code so 
that they can report any violation of the same to 
the Coast Guard. In 1947, when the “Island 
Queen” exploded with damage and loss of life, 
the river patrol was the first rescue boat on the 
scene. They must also maintain a constant sur- 
veillance on the many bridges to prevent people 
from not only throwing objects into the water, 
but also to make certain that they don’t attempt 
to commit suicide in the same manner. 


The waterways are deep, and the currents are 
treacherous, with even experienced sea-going land- 
lubbers getting into trouble, but, when the ama- 
teur boatman hits the waterways for a holiday 
try at the oars or the wheel, it is almost frighten- 
ing. On holiday weekends, there is a constant 
call for the services of the river patrol. Children 
must be discouraged from getting too close to the 
water’s edge and because of the pollution, swim- 
ming is prohibited. Disabled craft are constantly 
requiring towing service, and when you run out 
of gas on water, you can’t just park your car. 
You are very likely to find that you are drifting 
or twisting with the tide which can throw you 
into anchored boats or houseboats, and can cause 
a great deal of damage. 


Within the past seven months, the Pittsburgh 
River Patrol recovered fourteen bodies and six 
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IN THE WORLD 










The Improved 


SECRET 


POCKET POLICE 
RECORDER 


Here at last, is the big news you’ve been waiting for. It’s the 
biggest news about the smallest pocket wire recorder in the 
world—small enough to fit your pocket, yet big enough to 
record conversation for 214 solid hours without stopping. 
This tiny instrument is so small it weighs only 244 pounds, 
battery and recording wire included, but it is big enough 


to do a man-size police job. 


The Secret Pocket Police Recorder is a high quality, guaran- 
teed detection instrument constructed with the care and pre- 
cision of a fine watch. It can be worn under the coat in a 
shoulder holster or inside coat pocket. It is operated from a 
concealed microphone. No suitcase or briefcase is needed 
to hide it from view. This skillfully designed miniature 
recorder holds one of the biggest potentials ever offered 
law enforcement agencies and accredited investigators. 


SECRET POCKET RECORDER, complete with $ 00 
batteries, one concealed microphone, one 240 
set sensitive ear phones, one-half hour spool 


of recording wire ready to switch on and use, 
includes shoulder holster. 


For complete data, send for the FREE folder 


SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LABORATORIES 


THE SMALLEST POCKET RECORDER 
_ that works! 



























































































































































































































































Investigator records 
conversation taking 
place at another table 
in a restaurant with 
concealed micro- 
phone. 


With a concealed 
microphone, and 
concealed recorder, 
conversation can be 
recorded in public 
gathering. 


A complete miniature 
unit hidden in a book 
enables an investiga- 
tor to record conver- 
sation in hotel lobby. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF LAW ENFORCEMENT EQUIPMENT 


Largestinthe World * ®* 


922 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Oldest in the Nation 











Philadelphia’s Police Harbor Patrol frequently 
is called upon to probe into river slime and mud— 
in this instance to recover a proximity fuse for 
the U. S. Army at Camden, N. J. 


automobiles, responded to nine fires, investigated 
four thefts of outboard motors, and participated 
in ten various kinds of rescues—truly a busy pe- 
riod and indicative of the type of work performed 
by this excellent but little-known group of men. 


In Philadelphia, the Motor Harbor Patrol is 
located at Pier 11, North Wharves, and covers 
36 miles of waterfront on both the Philadelphia 
and New Jersey shores, and this includes ap- 
proximately 200 piers and several yacht clubs. 

They have quite a collection of boats which are 
referred to by the other units of the police force 
as the “Philadelphia Navy.” The fleet consists 
of several boats painted red and gray which fly 
the city colors of blue and gold on the off staff, 
and the American flag on the stern. They range 
in size from 18 to 36 feet in length, and are con- 
structed for speed and police patrol work. It is 
essential that they be able to operate in shallow 
waters. They are fully equipped with first aid 
kits, portable fire extinguishing equipment, lasso 
stick to rescue small animals from the river, rub- 
ber exposure suits, and two-way radio communi- 
cation systems. 

All personnel are selected on basis of their 
knowledge of small boats, previous maritime ex- 
perience, and swimming ability. Two of the men 
are qualified U. S. Navy divers, and are familiar 
with the use of the diving equipment, both shal- 
low and deep-sea. 

Close cooperation is maintained with all gov- 
ernment port authorities, and the net result has 
been a great reduction of illicit activities on the 
waterfront. 

The most interesting feature of assignment to 
this unit is the diversified duties the men are 
called upon to perform. Today they may be don- 
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ning bullet-proof vests and pursuing armed 
thieves who steal from motor boats and other 
vessels moored to the piers. Tomorrow, they may 
be diving to the bottom of the river to recover 
weapons and loot discarded by thieves and crim- 
inals pursued by police. 

When the lowlands of the city are flooded dur- 
ing heavy rains, the Motor Harbor Patrol move 
inland to assist in rescue work. A boat equipped 
with a 25-horsepower engine and two aluminum 
rowboats are loaded on a truck and taken to the 
danger area where they assist in evacuating re- 
sidents and stranded persons. They are also able 
to go underground into the sewer system and 
bring out animals or washed away equipment. 

There is no doubt that the sailor policeman has 
proved his worth in combating crime, danger, and 
accident on the waterfront. 

At the present time, initial steps are being taken 
in the employment of planes to be used in the 
ordinary course of police work for the larger de- 
partments, and, when this is finally accomplished, 
law enforcement will have definitely entered a 
new field of endeavor in its program of progress 
and achievement. 


Applications Now Being Accepted For 
Institute's 1954-55 TPA Course 


Applications are now being accepted for grants- 
in-aid for the 1954-55 Traffic Police Adminis- 
tration Training Program to be conducted by the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Funds for sixteen $1,650 fellowships and six- 
teen $500 tuition scholarships have been provided 
by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, 
Chicago, to enable police departments to send 
qualified officers for training in the execution of 
effective traffic supervision and accident pre- 
vention programs. 

The nine-month training program begins Sept. 
23, 1954, and continues through June 13, 1955. 
June 1, 1954, is the deadline for submitting ap- 
plications. 

Franklin M. Kreml, Institute director, said 
that police chiefs can increase the possibility of 
having a man (or men) from their departments 
selected if they will permit all officers of the 
rank of sergeant and above to submit applications 
to them. The chiefs may then forward those 
applications which they recommend. 

If chiefs need help in establishing a basis for 
evaluating applicants, Traffic Institute staff 
members will be glad to assist them, Mr. Kreml 
said. 

Application forms and complete information 
about the Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program may be obtained from the Traffic 
Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
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AVAILABLE MAY 1, 1954 


Completely New— 
INSTRUMENTAL LIE DETECTION MANUAL 


A “Must” for ALL operators, examiners and interrogators 


“LIE DETECTION 
WITH 
ELECTRODERMAL RESPONSE” 


40,000 Words 45 Illustrations 


Contents Include: 


A complete history of lie detection. 

Circuitry of E. R. indicating devices. 

Revised, up-to-date, more effective operation method for the 
B & W and all lie detectors utilizing electrodermal response. 
Statistical analysis excerpts. Legal Status and references. 
Recommended departmental operation. 


Plus the Biggest Lie Detection Bibliography Ever Collected! 


LIMITED EDITION — ORDER NOW price $J-5© peR COPY 








Special Attention B & W Operators: 


Selective Manual-Automatic Centering Conversion Kit for 
Model ZAC complete with installation instructions — Price $3.00 


(Conversion at Factory — All Models — $10.00 plus express charges.) 


BETTER STOCK UP ON TEST FORMS AT THE SAME TIME! 
Actual Test Forms (revised 1953) in pads of 50 
Price per pad _ .80 
10 pads for $6.00 
SS Test Forms (revised 1953) in pads of 50 


Price per pad .35 
20 pads for $6.00 





Send All Orders To: B & W ASSOCIATES, MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
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over ‘bumper to bumper” 


week-end traffic 


Hs tight traffic control that 
keeps impatient summer mo- 
torists in line . . . keeps them 
moving but discourages them 
from taking chances that mean 
accidents and death in your com- 
munity. Motorists recognize the 
speed, the manueverability of 
these power-packed two-wheelers 

. . and they drive accordingly. 
Harley-Davidson police motor- 





cycles are specially built for the 
challenges of traffic control in your 
city, large or small. Get the facts 
about the Golden Anniversary 
models from your dealer today. 
And ask him for your free copy of 
the valuable, illustrated booklet 
— “More Effective Police Power.” 
Or write direct to HARLEY- 
DAVIDSON MOTOR COM- 
PANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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EAST GAY CHAPTER - LOCAL BUSINESSES 


. 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL ano 47 





Selling Safety 


Safety is a commodity that can be 
sold, Chief Divine finds, when citizen 
and business groups aid police in the 
selling job. Standing behind members 
of Oakland mobile traffic squad, in civil- 
ian clothes, l. to r., Clint Dreyer, East- 
bay Chapter National Safety Council, 
Chief Lester. J. Divine, and Ray S. 
Adams, Jr., Foster and Kleiser Com- 
pany. 


By Chief Lester J. Divine 
Department of Police 
Oakland, California 


Our experience in Oakland with “Operation 
Impact” has proven that through advertising the 
public can be sold on safety. “Operation Impact” 
is a coordinated advertising program to reduce 
traffic accidents and deaths. 


This national campaign was planned by the 
National Safety Council, National Advertising 
Council and the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America. In Oakland, the local program was 
formulated through the cooperation of Mr. Clint 
Dreyer, manager of the Eastbay Chapter of the 
National Safety Council; R. S. Adams, Jr., public 
relations representative of the Foster and Kleiser 
Company; and our Oakland Police Department, 
along with 47 local sponsoring business concerns. 


To launch the program, our department mailed 
the following letter to companies and associations 
operating within the city: 

“Last year 10,440 accidents occurred in Oak- 
land. Forty died as a result of these accidents. 


“Through cooperation of the East Bay Chapter 
National Safety Council, the Foster and Kleiser 
Company, the Oakland Police Department and 
your company, we can do something to reduce this 
death toll. ; 

“Advertising can save lives just as it has helped 
create for Americans the highest standard of liv- 
ing in all the world. We have ample evidence 
that carefully planned advertising can and does 
impress and influence the minds, the actions and 
the habits of people. 

‘“**Operation Impact’ has been effective in other 
sections of the country. With your help I feel 
that it will be successful here in Oakland. 


“A representative will call on you this week to 
explain in detail our ‘Operation Impact’ program.” 
All types of business were contacted—trucking 
companies, distributors, contractors, large manu- 
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facturing plants, restaurants and bars, retail 


stores, theatres, etc. 


A safety information sheet was prepared for 
each representative giving data on deaths and in- 
juries in the Eastbay cities, including comparisons 
with the previous year’s accidents. Also on this 
sheet was information on the successful use of 
this campaign in other cities. 


In Oakland, 800,000 people daily were exposed 
to “Operation Impact” traffic safety messages 
during the months in which most accidents occur: 
January, February and March. These billboard 
safety messages impress and influence the motor- 
ist while che is driving, thereby enabling him to 
translate the safety messages into action. 


Approximately 70 safety billboards per month 
were displayed on main arterials throughout the 
city. Each sign bore the Green Cross and Oakland 
Police Department insignia along with the local 
sponsor’s name. Safety copy was changed each 
month. 


Foster and Kleiser Company made a direct con- 
tribution to the campaign of 25 posters every 
month and, in addition, two large painted bul- 
letins were donated. 


Not only has our program had a tremendous 
safety impact on the motoring public, but it has 
created immeasurable goodwill for the sponsoring 
organizations who purchased space. From a po- 
lice public relations standpoint, this type of pro- 
gram has few equals. 


January pedestrian-vehicle accidents decreased 
12 per cent, compared to last year. An even more 
marked decrease of 22 per cent occurred in Feb- 
ruary when this program reached its peak. Be- 
yond a doubt the police department, Eastbay 
Chapter National Safety Council, Foster and 
Kleister Company and the 47 local business spon- 
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...and in more other communities every day! 


Yes, the Federal Beacon Ray is the choice of not only the Chicago Police and Chicago Park 
District but of the Illinois State Police too! And, you too can enjoy the all-around 
protection and distinctive identification they do when you protect your vehicles with 
Beacon Ray. You get protection from every angle — twin beams flashing 360° — whether 
moving through densest traffic or standing still. It’s simple to install, weatherproofed and 
requires little or no maintenance. Get the best light protection .. . the Federal Beacon Ray 
... and for COMPLETE protection, always team with a Federal siren .. . 57 types, one just 





BEACON RAY 


right for your vehicle. 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
8758 South State Street 





@ Write now for free bulletins on Beacon Ray and Federal Sirens 
FEDERAL SIGN ond SIGNAL corporation 


Chicago 19, Illinois 











1824 EAST SECOND ST. 


MIRO-FLEX sicns SAVE LIVES 


When you are emphasizing safety, your traffic control program calls 
for Miro-Flex signs. Split second legibility tells both the motorist and 
the pedestrian what dangers lie ahead. America’s most complete sign 
line includes everything from street name assemblies and parking 
regulations to standard stop signs and railroad crossing warnings. They 
are plain embossed or are reflectorized by either glass or plastic buttons 
or by reflective sheeting or beaded background. All signs are made to 
meet standards of U.S. Public Roads Administration. 
Write for Your Free Copy of the Miro-Flex Catalog, “Signs by Miro-Flex.” 


« MIRO*FLEX 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
















ELLI 





This advertising copy was used on billboards 
in January. February copy was “The life he 
saves may be yours!” and, in March, “Make Cour- 
tesy Your Code of the Road!” 


sors of “Operation Impact” deserve credit, 
through their coordinated efforts, for helping re- 
duce the number of accidents in Oakland. 


Philadelphia Police Candidates Must 
Pass Psychiatric Examinations 

Psychiatric examinations are now included 
among the tests which police candidates in Phila- 
delphia must pass, according to Forbes E. Mc- 
Cann, chief of examinations and recruitment, 
Philadelphia Personnel Department. 

The program for psychiatric examinations for 
police candidates was tried for the first time in 
Philadelphia last summer, and was regarded as 
successful. The purpose of the program is to 
avoid the appointment of persons who are not 
emotionally suited to the duties of a policeman. 

“The standard we asked the examining psychi- 
atrists to use, expressed in lay language, was 
‘would you want this man guarding your home 
and your family?” Mr. McCann said. 

Ten licensed, qualified psychiatrists were used 
last summer to examine the 560 candidates. Each 
examination lasted approximately one half hour 
and consisted of an interview in which the psy- 
chiatrist inquired into the candidate’s previous 
life, military service, family and social adjust- 
ments, and similar matters. Prior to each inter- 
view, the psychiatrist was given a file containing 
the candidate’s application, and any other infor- 
mation available about his military service, his 
police record, if any, and his previous employment. 
If, on the basis of this interview, the psychiatrist 
approved the candidate, no further psychiatric 
examination was involved. 

If the psychiatrist rejected the candidate or 
had doubts about him, he was given an additional 
examination together with appropriate psycho- 
logical tests. All of the second examinations were 
done by a single reviewing psychiatric examiner, 
said Mr. McCann. If the second examination up- 
held the findings of the first examiner, the can- 
didate was disqualified. 
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Of the 560 candidates examined, 25 were re- 
ferred for second examination and about 12 were 
ultimately rejected. Several candidates refused 
to report for the second examination and were 
also rejected. 

Several other cities, primarily in California, 
have also undertaken a program of psychiatric 
examinations. 


FBI National Academy's Session 
Underway With 81 Officers Enrolled 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, has announced that 81 law 
enforcement officers are enrolled in the Fifty- 
third session of the FBI National Academy which 
convened March 22 and will continue through 
June 11, 1954. Those in attendance include fed- 
eral, county, state and local officers from 36 
states, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

During the 12-week session, the officers will 
receive instruction in more than 100 subjects 
covering both general and technical aspects of 
law enforcement. The first ten weeks will be 
devoted to required courses which include such 
topics as the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
scientific crime detection, interviewing witnesses 
and suspects, searching crime scenes, defensive 
tactics and arrests, searches and seizures. In the 
final two weeks of the session, the officers will 
study two special subjects of their choosing. 

The curriculum of the FBI National Academy 
is designed to qualify its graduates to be instruc- 
tors and, administrators in their local depart- 
ments. Since the founding of the National Acad- 
emy in July, 1935, a total of 2,745 officers have 
been graduated. The benefits of the training re- 
ceived by these men have been made available 
to more than 100,000 law enforcement officers 
in all parts of the United States, its territorial 
possessions and friendly sister nations. 


Move To Modernize New York 
State’s Archaic Traffic Rules 


Action during the current legislative session to 
modernize New York State’s archaic rules, which 
have undergone only one major revision since the 
automobile started to scare horses in 1901, has 
been called for by the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Motor Vehicle Problems. 


Its chariman, State Senator Seymour Halpern, 
in submitting a 457-page report to the Legislature 
urged that the 25-year lapse since the last re- 
vision in 1929 be ended immediately. The Com- 
mittee’s bill to recodify the state’s “outdated” 
traffic rules is the first major step in the pro- 
gram to rewrite the entire Vehicle and Traffic 
Law, using as the pattern the nationally recom- 
mended Uniform Vehicle Code. 
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WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 


Chicago 
300 W. Adams Street 


The Preferred 
Fabric 


Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


1 Fine combed, long staple cotton, 
woven for long wear 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson's Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
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St. Louis Los Angeles 


915 Olive Street 


819 Santee Street 





Red Reflector Stop Signs Prove 
More Effective In Florida Tests 


In a series of tests Florida highway engineers 
have found that the new red reflective STOP 
sign stops two and a half times more drivers than 
did the standard yellow. 

Since 40 per cent of all traffic fatalities in 
urban areas occur at intersections and also 12 
per cent of the fatalities in rural sections, any 
increase in stopping ability of the type of sign 
is important. In all, about one-half of all motor 
vehicle accidents occur at intersections. 

Red signs have been tried out for intersections 
in the past but were found impractical for three 
principal reasons: (1) red signs looked black at 
night and were thus almost invisible; (2) red 
paint formerly used was not durable enough for 
outdoor traffic sign use, and (3) red porcelain 
enamel, which met the above objection to some 
extent, was very costly. 

A flame-red transparent -color has been de- 
veloped for reverse screening on silver reflec- 
tive sheeting. The signs have an overall red 


reflective background with white reflective let- 
ters. They can be seen clearly at a distance of 
400 feet when driving with low-beam headlights ; 
and about a quarter of a mile away when using 


high beams. The red reflective sheet, which is 
said to be very durable, completely covers the 
face of the familiar octagonal sign and makes 
it all brightly visible in red. 

—Public Works 


Driver Education Seminars Set 


Seminars for college driver education instruc- 
tors will be conducted at regional centers during 
the spring and summer months, in cooperation 
with New York University’s Center for Safety 
Education. 

The sessions will be held at the University of 
Texas from May 31 thru June 5; at the Univer- 
sity of California, June 7-11,.and at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, June 14-19. A seminar also will 
be conducted at NYU, June 21-25. 

(See also story in this issue about driver edu- 
cation seminar to be conducted by the Traffic In- 
stitute at Northwestern University.) 


During the current school year, driver educa- 
tion has been offered in 16 of Philadelphia’s high 
schools. Beginning in September of 1954, stu- 
dents in all of the city’s schools will have an op- 
portunity to enroll in driver education courses. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


Another interesting communication has come 
to my desk from Dr. Carroll P. Hungate, senior 
medical officer of the Olathe Naval Air Station, 
Olathe, Kansas. Dr. Hungate, who is active in 
area civil defense activities, and who has in the 
past issued warnings to prepare for possible en- 
emy bombing, takes a new slant in his latest warn- 
ing. Here is what he says: 


“During the past year devastation has resulted 
in various sections of the United States from 
natural disasters, largely tornadoes. Although 
the physical destruction has been great, we can 
be thankful that in most instances there were few 
casualties, with the exception of the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, disaster. 


“Instead of patting ourselves on the back and, 
like Little Jack Horner, saying ‘What a good boy 
am I,’ it would be better that we look at the 
things that were not done and see if we can de- 
rive some benefit Civil Defense and disaster-wise 
from these catastrophies. 


“In Worcester, Massachusetts, some 800 casu- 
alties resulted. Numerous private reports and 
editorials by physicians have indicated that the 
medical services provided were far from good; 
in fact, they were terrible. Although physicians 
are well-grounded in the treatment of casualties, 
through the experiences of World War II and the 
Korean affair, failure to follow accepted basic 
principles resulted in a high degree of wound 
contamination and extreme scarring. Physicians 
do not practice this type of surgery unless there 
are extreme extenuating circumstances. Such was 
the case in Worcester, Massachusetts. 


“Although several hospitals were prepared to 
handle casualties, practically the entire load of 
injured was taken to one hospital where, because 
of the severity of the injured and their astro- 
nomical numbers, the physicians very nearly 
panicked and sutured contaminated wounds. The 
fact that for the most part only one hospital was 
used would indicate a breakdown in the proper 
control of the flow of vehicles and people by law 
enforcing agencies and the failure of the com- 
munication system. It is high time that law en- 
forcing agencies plan, realistically, for the com- 
plete control of movement of vehicles and people 
during disasters. 
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“In Worcester, Massachusetts, had the curious 
been stopped far from the disaster area and had 
the dispatching of ambulances been strictly con- 
trolled, those charged with the rescue operations 
could have done their work efficiently and ambu- 
lances could have been dispatched in a regulated 
manner to all the hospitals prepared to receive 
casualties. No doubt the radio stations broadcast 
the location of the catastrophe and, without a 
doubt, indiscriminate calls went out for assistance 
in the devastated area which led to a jamming 
of all streets by not only those competent to assist 
in the recue operations but by the curious. 


“The development of weapons of destruction, 
such as the 1954 model of the hydrogen bomb, is 
increasing much more rapidly than are the Civil 
Defense measures of the defense against these 
weapons. It is hoped that in the not-too-distant 
future the military will give us a warning time 
of from one to two hours. This will mean that 
we can evacuate and disperse the populations of 
our target cities. Without a doubt, the most 
pressing need of Civil Defense today is the reali- 
zation of all law enforcement agencies that their’s 
is the number one problem, that they must be 
able to control the flow of vehicles and people 
out from the target cities. The law enforcement 
agencies of small towns and villages must begin 
to determine what they are going to do with an 
influx of several thousand people. It isn’t enough 
to train auxiliary police through didactic work. 
Practical experience in the control of traffic is 
essential. Definite surveys of private homes and 
public buildings must be made so that the com- 
munity will know exactly how many displaced 
people can be billeted and fed within the bounda- 
ries of their community. 


“When a certain number of displaced people 
have entered a community, those charged with 
traffic control must know the capacity of a given 
community to absorb displaced people, when they 
shall stop the inflow of these people and where 
they will divert the evacuees after a community 
has been filled. This sort of planning. cannot be 
put off until catastrophe strikes. Only total con- 
fusion and a compounding of the disaster will re- 
sult, unless we begin a realistic approach to this 
problem prior to the disaster. 


“Unless we are willing to approach this prob- 
lem as we should, it is questionable in case of mili- 
tary attack by multiple atomic bombs and hydro- 
gen bombs that this country could get up off its 
back after such an attack. Total confusion will 
result unless the proper control of the movement 
of vehicles and people is attained along with 
the proper dissemination of information by 
our various means of communication. Uncon- 
trolled movement will mean that fire departments 
will not be able to put out fires, physicians will 
not be able to get to the casualties, and public 
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works personnel will not be able to clear debris 
from the streets and highways. 


“The problem is real and it is urgent.” 


The February issue of The Police Chief featured 
tornado reports presented at the Detroit Confer- 
ence. Chief William P. Finneran of the Worcester 
Police Department gave a graphic picture of the 
emergency service rendered by the members of 
his department, his auxiliary police, and other 
agencies. 


Chief Frank W. Story of the Cleveland Police 
Department told of the tornado which struck his 
city, and he said while the emergency was well 
handled, that there was still room for improve- 
ment. Chief J. V. Gunterman of Waco, Texas, 
told of the disaster which struck his city, and 
how it was handled. 


No matter how efficient is the emergency serv- 
ice following a major disaster, there are always 
some improvements that can be made based on 
experience. 


In quoting Dr. Hungate’s comments, the 
thought strikes us that the police usually receive 
the criticism for anything that goes wrong, re- 
gardless of whether it was a police responsibility. 
Peculiar to all disasters, large and small, is the 
influx of the curious thousands who block arteries 
of transportation and impede the functions of the 
emergency services. The normal number of avail- 
able police cannot hope to cope with such situa- 
tions and therefore it is necessary that immediate 
action be taken to obtain qualified reinforcements. 
National Guard units are the best available men 
for quick action. Too much dependence cannot 
be placed on auxiliary police if the disaster occurs 
in the daytime. They are working at their jobs 
and cannot be rounded up in a hurry. Even off- 
duty police may be out of the city or at least not 
at home and there is delay reaching them. 


When the 1951 flood disaster struck the lower 
part of Kansas City, we called on our National 
Guard unit and certain military reserve groups 
for help, and it was surprising how rapidly they 
turned out. 


In planning any disaster program, one thing 
that should be taken into consideration is a well 
worked out plan of communication that will get 
all emergency services, especially the police and 
medical, on the job. Where casualties run into 
the hundreds or thousands, no one hospital can be 
expected to carry the load. There should be even 
distribution of casualties to all hospitals. 


The general subject of coping with disasters is 
well worth further consideration at the New Or- 
leans Conference. 
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The traffic death toll in the United States in 
January was 2,900, the same as in January a 
year ago. 

But the National Safety Council, which made 
the report, said the record this year would have 
been a lot better if it hadn’t been for more out-of- 
city accidents. The nation’s cities reduced their 
deaths 14 per cent in January, but an increase of 
about 5 per cent in traffic deaths in rural areas 
boosted the total up to the January, 1953, level. 

Injury figures, which are received later and are 
less complete than the death reports, are not avail- 
able for January. 

Twenty-six of the 46 states reporting their 
January deaths had reductions. They were: 


Delaware scseieeseee -80% 
RhOGG6 TSIANG 2... <c2.. sel tnseclcoxccencaceepe -67 % 
Montana anccantasctabaced -65 % 
WSAMINGLON ........2-.22:55..-5..-2c<cccc--cbscaeseee -60% 
MPA cde ciacecccccnssocssc0c sh coegsesceecistenssonde eee -50% 
MASSACHUSCTES -........2...c.<-c0cncscucoaisasce nee ee -43 % 
RGR ON oan scene ccoansdaeschsecantoceatceaseeeeee -41% 
PRP UO ooo n nnn nd snctcosennnbesce! cbeuhas ee -35 % 
New Hampshire .......-.-2.22..2...0.ee ee -33 % 
PN asa sca sce ssc oneeesdna duce coarey nee -29% 
South OOSTOUNA ....:......2--.2.c.--c:hencace pee -26% 
WNOrth: GArOlNa ........:...:..::-.-.--.:00e eee -25% 
BANG co ba cine ddan con ncvcnsneseet ce ianidesee mee -25% 
MOPRROIG oo. 2... 5. —cnccnnciienpcacasenevecnce eee -25% 
Arkansas anscieakae teen -17% 
PREIS” ooo... .acccec~dcnnssueesesas cece onkecesee ee -17% 
INGW SGPC... 2ccccc00sc.-ndecceskazos0yscyssceeee -14% 
MATVIANG. ...........:.0.0-202025ececaceninstséracs=esspeeeee -14% 
COGUEGPIIR: xo = <<. occccsccd--occe-cencssocasecente -11% 
Michigan nassccesjenae ee 
Mississippi snechvcaceestieeeeee -11% 
PGHNEYIVADIG .....:<......2...... 02sec sist stee - 8% 
Connecticut Pa - 8% 
Kansas .. svonneseaiceie eae - 8% 
INGO OEM nice. kk. <- cc. decent -coucceeee ee - T% 
TURGIG. 2. 0. .nncsoeccsn0cc2ctck scctccornsccteeapeeeee - 8% 


Of 491 cities reporting for January, 345 had 
perfect death records. The three largest were 
Norfolk, Va. (213,500); Des Moines, Ia. (178,- 
000), and Hartford, Conn. (177,400). 

Decreases in deaths were reported by 109 of the 
reporting cities, of which the following. have_po- 
pulations of more than 200,000: 


Norfolk, Va. wide péaceecessistecccea eee -100% 
Long Beach, Calif. ..... <scassonsezonenigheicaaaaaaa - 83% 
GOI, WF OI nec ecincecnrnicnaonanese+esnssinlaneihaliaae - 80% 
Sam Ae, TOK. .....-<-.---.:<0:-.secsaneee - 80% 
ef eae aM en - 19% 





WALKIE — RECORDALL 


\ FB SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 

for law enforcement agencies 

to meet their every need 
RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 
LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM 
MICROPHONE OR TELEPHONE 
VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP’’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 
* AUTOMATIC EQUALIZATION OF NEARBY AND 

DISTANT VOICES 





Records All No Connecting 
Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket... No 


Any Place— Motor Winding, 


On Land, No Wires, 
Sea or Air, No Reels, 
While Walking, ™ No Heavy Load, 

Riding or Flying No Bulk 





' FA 
IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 
INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 
2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 

@ SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 

@ RECORDING CONTINUITY: Uninterrupted up to 90 min. 
(Model “‘CC’’), and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘’CC4’’) on each 
side of endless film belt. No motor winding. 

e “START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 

remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 

COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 

belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 

e COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 

TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 

LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 

“‘B’ battery lasts 350 working hours. 

INDEXED RECORDINGS: Indexed groove-finder permits im- 

mediate playback of any part of recorded text without 

rewinding delay. 

IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 

e@ SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 
nently, at any desired speed. 

@ TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker; ear- 
phones; groove-finder; speed, volume and tone controls; 
manual and remote foot-controls for ‘‘start-stop’’ and 
“‘back-spacing’”’. 

For complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








Columbus, Ohio ............ 
Indianapolis, Ind. .......... ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 
Honolanhi, 1. 7. ......... 
Oakland, Calif. ......... 
Louisville, Ky. ........ 
Providence, R. I. ....... 
Pisouren, © oO. .............- 
New Orleans, La. ............ 
San Diego, Calif. ............ 
Washington, D. C. ....... 
Kansas City, Mo. ........ 
Los Angeles, Calif. .... 
CO eee eae 
ro 
eo | | 


The three leading cities in each 


Over 1,000,000 population 
Los Angeles, Calif ..... ; 
New Yorn, WN. Y. ............ 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 


750,00-1,000,000 population 
Baltimore, Md. .............. 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 
Washington, D. C. .......... 
500,000-750,000 population 
Cincinnati, Ohio ............. 
New Orleans, La. .......... 
Pitwburgn, Pa. ............... 


350,000-500,000 population 
Seattle, Wash. .............. 
San Antonio, Tex. ......... 


Columbus, Ohio ................. ; 


200,000-350,000 population 
INGZIOMK, °V @.. ........:........- 
Long Beach, Calif. ......... 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


100,000-200,000 population 
Wichita, Kans. ........... 
Pet, MGM. ........-.-... te 
Des Moines, Ia. ........... : 


50,000-100,000 population 
Stockton, Calif. .............. 
Pontiac, Mich. 

Lincoln, Nebr. ........ 
25,000-50,000 population 
Muskegon, Mich. .... 
Pensacola, Fla. ............. 
Battle Creek, Mich. . 


10,000-25,000 population 
Modesto, Calif. -....... 
Birmingham, Mich. 
Kenmore, N. Y. .... 


population 
group for January, ranked according to the num- 
ber of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
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Southern Police Institute Enrolls 
Officers From Northern States Too 





A view of the classroom at Southern Police In- 
stitute, believed to be one of the most attractive— 
and comfortable—in the country. 


The Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, opened its 11th term on April 5, with 
a maximum enrollment of 25 officers. In this 
class 23 municipal, county, and state departments 
are represented. There are enrolled officers from 
Alabama, Illinois, and Kentucky State Police and 
from departments of several of the larger cities, 
including New York City, Chicago, Phoenix, Cin- 
cinnati, and Dayton, in addition to cities through- 
out the South. 

The Southern Police Institute opened on Janu- 
ary 3, 1951. Three terms of twelve weeks each 
are offered annually. A $325 cash scholarship is 
given to each of the 25 officers selected to attend 
each term, with 20 of the places ordinarily given 
to officers in the southern part of the country. 
The Institute charges no tuition. Among its 234 
graduates, 36 per cent are now in training work 
in their own departments. 

The complete roster for the spring term class 
includes: 

Alabama: C. I. Officer Walter L. Allen, Jr., State 
Department of Public Safety; Det. K. W. Jones, 
Montgomery; and Sgt. Clarence J. Patillo, Bir- 
mingham. 

Arizona: Detective Herbert B. Neal, 
Police Department. 

Florida: Officer E. L. Graham, Daytona Beach, 
and Sgt. Murad Grubbs, Dade County Sheriff’s 
Office, Miami. 

Illinois: Sgt. John B. Lennon, Chicago Police De- 
partment, and Sgt. Walter H. Reeser, Illinois 
State Police. 

Kentucky : Capt. George Haendiges and Sgt. Jacob 
R. Meyer, Louisville; Officer Wm. H. Peery, 
Jefferson County, and Sgt. Leslie C. Pyles, 
Kentucky State Police. 


Phoenix, 





' past 18 months. 






Louisiana: Officer Hubert J. Badeaux, New Or- 
leans, and Lt. Herman A. Thompson, Sheriff’s 
Office, Baton Rouge. 

New York: Lt. Johannes F. Spreen and Lt. Rob- 
ert E. Tuffy, New York City Police Depart- 
ment. 

North Carolina: Sgt. Calvin W. Dixon, States- 
ville; Capt. Alfred H. Garner, Burlington; Det. 
Set. Wm. H. Jackson, Greensboro, and Lt. Ben 
C. Smith, Mecklenburg County Police. 

Ohio: Lt. Edw. T. Darmody, Cincinnati, and Sgt. 
Jasper Shotts, Jr., Dayton. 

South Carolina: Det. Benjamin C. Inabinet, Co- 
lumbia ; Officer Wm. H. Proctor, Rock Hill, and 
Set. John C. Whiten, Charleston. 


Crash Helmets For Motor Men 





3 


All solo motorcycle officers of the Oakland, 
Calif., Police Department now wear crash helmets 
as part of their regulation uniform. 

In the picture above, Patrolmen Tom Turner 
(left) and Sam Daugherty (right) get their pro- 
tective headgear checked by Lt. William Mc- 
Murry. 

Crash helmets were provided following a study 
which showed that all serious accidents to motor- 
cycle personnel have resulted in head injuries. 
The color white was selected for the helmets so 
that the officers may be easily seen. 

The helmets weigh 16 ounces, have a shell of 
plastic laminated fiberglass capable of withstand- 
ing 2,000 pounds crush weight, and have leather 
headband and chin strap. Airfoam rubber is 
used in the headband and in the interior to ab- 
sorb shock. 


The California Highway Patrol has been using 
crash helmets during motorcycle training for the 
The wearer of the helmet shown 
in the accompanying picture probably owes his 
life to the protective gear. He was traveling at 
approximately 45 mph when one of his tires went 
soft, causing the bike to swerve into a shallow 
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Americas Finest 
Uniform Caps 


Over 500 Stores, Uniform Manufacturers, 
and Fire Equipment Dealers in the United 
States and it’s Territories, handle the 
“Head-Master” Ifne of Uniform Caps. 






If your uniform dealer does not have 
“Head-Master” Uniform Caps, TELL him 
to write to us for complete information. 





WRITE FOR C{iRCHLAR TODAY 
Made ONLY By 
WENTWORTH - FORMAN CO., Inc. 
21 EDINBORO ST. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Established 1895 










































SIRENLITE 


dears the way safely! 


Model 20 
Sirenlite 


Siren sounds a penetrating warning, red light automatically 
flashes authority. Traffic opens instantly, day or night, 
for the passage of your police cars. 


Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 
© Powerful Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
¢ Chromium Finish ¢ Dependability 
¢ Streamlining ¢ Quality Material Throughout 
Write for descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 


16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 



























ditch. The officer was thrown about 12 feet 
through the air and struck his head on a rock. 
The medical examination revealed: ‘Muscular 
soreness and minor abrasions on various body 
parts.” 


Traffic Institute To Conduct 


Seminar In Driver Education 

High School teachers of driver education will 
study the newest developments in all aspects of 
highway transportation during a two-week course, 
June 21 to July 2, conducted at the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University in Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

The seminar for driver education teachers will 
be under the direction of F. R. Noffsinger, who 
is in charge of course development at the Traffic 
Institute. He was formerly dean of the School 
of Commerce of St. Louis University and pioneer- 
ed in training teachers in driver education when 
he was education consultant for the American 
Automobile Association. 

The course, said Mr. Noffsinger, will enrich the 
teacher’s knowledge and add new meaning to the 
teaching of driving both in and out of the class- 
room. 

“Eighty-five per cent of traffic accidents today 
are related to faulty driving,” said Mr. Noff- 
singer. “Thorough driver education will greatly 
reduce this percentage, and cut down the accident 
rate. This is largely the job of the driver educa- 
tion teachers.” 

Baltimore, Maryland—To cope with increased 
crime incidence, the Baltimore Police Depart- 
ment, under direction of Commissioner Beverly 
Ober, has recalled to active service 53 retired 
policemen for limited duty. Screened from 160 
on the retired list, the recallees will take four- 
hour stints in trouble spots over weekends and 
assist in emergencies. 
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( TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 





21—Three-day Traffic Court Conference, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

21—Three-week course in Examiner Re- 
cords and Their Uses, Unit 4 of the 
Chief Driver Examiner Program (con- 
ducted for American Association of Mo- 
tor Vehicle Administrators), Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, IIl. 

April 26—Two-week courses in Accident Investi- 
gation—Administration and Techniques, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

April 26—Three-week course in Accident Investi- 
gation—Administration and Techniques, 
the Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

May 8—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

May 3—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

May 3—Tenth Annual Seminar and Training 
Course for Arson Investigators, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

May 10—Three-week course in Traffic Law En- 

forceement—Administration and Tech- 

niques, Traffic Institute. 


April 


April 





June 1—Deadline for applying for 1954-55 TPA 
program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 
June 7—Two-week Southeastern Police Traffic 


Training School, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

June 10—Three-day Seminar for Trafffic Admin- 
istrators, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 


June 14—Commencement Exercises for Traffic 
Police Administration Training Program 
graduates, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

June 14—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Lexington, Ky. 

June 21—Five-day course in Public Information 


Programs for Police, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 
21—Two-week Seminar for Driver Educa- 
tion Teachers, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 
June 21-July 30—Course in Traffic Control and 
Accident Investigation, Graduate School 
of Public Administration, New York 


June 


University, New York 3, N. Y. 












June 21—Five-day course in Motor Fleet Super- 
vision, Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl. 

July 12—Five-day course in Accident Records and 
Their Uses, (conducted by the National 
Safety Council), Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

12—Two-week course in Training Methods 
Programs for Police, Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 

Two-week Supervisory Officers Train- 
ing Course, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

Aug. 2-6—Institute on Problems In Policing, 
Crime Detection, and Criminal Justice 
Administration, Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration, New York Univer- 
sity, New York 3, N. Y. 

Two-week course in Post-Licensing 

Control and Driver Improvement, con- 

ducted for AAMVA, Region IV, Univer- 

sity of California, San Francisco, Calif. 


July 


July 19 








Sept. 13 


Sept. 13—Three-week Police Traffic Training 
Course (Introduction to Police Traffic 
Supervision), Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 15—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for 


Newspapermen, Northwestern Universi- 
ty, Evanston, Il. 

Sept. 23—Opening session, 1954-44 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 


A PUBLIC RELATIONS TECHNIQUE 


All property owners in the city of Bridgeport, 
Conn., recently received an additional “bonus” 
with their tax bills in the form of interesting 
reading material on personnel and equipment of 
the Bridgeport Police Department. 


Prepared under direction of Police Superintend- 
ent John A. Lyddy, a four-page, amply illustrated 
bulletin was mailed to city taxpayers by the tax 
collector’s office. In clear and concise text, the 
citizens were informed of their investment return 
on tax dollars which finance the department. 


In the foreword Mayor Jasper McLevy stated: 
.... “This fine record (of the police department) 
is due in part to the competence and loyalty of its 
members and the high quality of their leadership. 
It is also due to the progressive manner in which 
the department has been mechanized and in which 
it has adopted the most modern and approved po- 
lice methods and equipment... .” 


Commenting upon the bulletin, Superintendent 
Lyddy said he believes it to be a good instrument 
for promoting understanding of police operations 
and good public relations with the police. 
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THE Ametron 


ete 


takes the guessing out of 
catching the speeder on the 
highway. It tells at once the 
exact rate at which the driver 


is traveling. 


Takes only a few minutes to set up. So simple its 
maintenance cost is very low. So compact it is easily 


portable. Best of all—its low cost will surprise you. 


Police officials who have tried it out are enthusiastic 


over its effectiveness. 


Write for illustrated brochure. 


A URACY SINCE 1888 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 


4101 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE e« CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
Branches in Pittsburgh, Pa., Allentown, Po. and Birmingham, Ala 











Heavy cast aluminum 
for lifetime use. Chrom- 
lite finish, 360° FRES- o 
NEL alternating, flashing 





lights. 32" cast letters, 
either Chromlite finish or 
light reflecting Scotchlite 
paint. Specify preferred 


finish. ro 


List Price 
$35.00 


ONE MONTH SPECIAL d 
AT , oN 


$25.00 * 


Also with Police and * 





Ambulance Lettering 


Send for descriptive Catalog 


THE ARGUSLITE CO. 
BLUE RIDGE SUMMIT, PENNA. 
















SAN DIEGO’S “JET CARS” HELP CUT 
ACCIDENTS ON OPEN HIGHWAYS 
By Lt. A. E. Christian 
Department Of Police 
San Diego, California 


San Diego has two major highways leading 
into the city from the north—v. S. 101, the coast 
route, which has approximately 15 miles of open 
highway with a prima facie speed limit of 55 
mph, and U. S. 395, the inland route, with 10 
miles of open highway and a prima facie speed 
limit of 55 mph. Both these open stretches are 
within the city limits. 

These two highways have for some time ac- 
counted for a large percentage of the city’s death 
and injury accidents. In 1953, 20 per cent of the 
city’s non-pedestrian traffic deaths occurred on 
U. S. 101. High speed was a factor in all these 
accidents, with fatigue, driving while intoxicated, 
and falling asleep being other causes. 

With the constant increase in power and top 
speed of the modern car, we began to experience 
difficulty in apprehending high-speed violators. 
The automobiles used by our department were 
not capable of catching the worst offenders and 
although our motorcycles could catch most of 
them, the officer hazard was considered too great. 

In mid-November, 1953, the city purchased 
two heavy cars, a Packard and a Buick, and we 
assigned these to U. S. 101 and U. S. 395 for 
traffic law enforcement duty. Officers assigned 
to these cars (which we nick-named “‘jets’’) were 
carefully selected for their appearance, bearing, 
public relations qualifications, and driving ability. 
They were then trained in the mechanical oper- 
ations of the cars and in the enforcement policies 
we wished them to use as a guide, with emphasis 
on safety practices, officer safety, methods, and 
tolerances. 

During the first eight weeks these cars were 
in operation, they traveled 40,513 miles. Offi- 
cers wrote 839 hazardous citations, 10 non-haz- 
ardous citations, 333 warning, 15 accident cita- 
tions, and investigated 33 accidents, and made 
14 criminal arrests. 

The results of this work are indicated in the 
following figures (accidents are for both high- 
ways and include property-damage, injury, and 
fatal accidents) : 

Accidents 


Monthly average (first 11 months, 1953) 16 
December 1952 ....... 15 
January 1953 ......... AT 
December 1953* ........ ; 39 
January 1954* ........ 37 


*After “jet cars” were put on the highways. 


Wide publicity has been given to the use of 
these cars and we believe the effectiveness of 
this enforcement program will increase as time 
goes on. 
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Pennsylvania State Police Receive 
Tribute From Condemned Prisoner 


One of the most unusual case sequels in the his- 
tory of the Pennsylvania State Police is told here 
in newspaper accounts, a newspaper editorial, 
and a letter from a prisoner written just before 
his execution. 


Item From The Williamsport Sun 

Written by a prisoner just before he was ex- 
ecuted last Friday in Columbia, South Carolina, 
a letter that arrived at the State Police Barracks 
in Lock Haven today (March 8) ranks as one of 
the most unusual ever received by officers there. 

The author of the letter, 27 year-old Leonard 
Ray Gantt, of Gastonia, N. C., and his companion, 
Sheldon H. Gainey, went to their deaths in the 
electric chair within hours after the letter was 
written. 

The entire detail of officers at Lock Haven 
took part in the chase and capture of the two men 
June 29, 1949, after they had stuck up Simon’s 
gasoline station in Bald Eagle Township. Two 
days earlier they had murdered Robert Daniel 
Oliver, a Myrtle Beach, S. C., taxi driver. 

The state troopers caught the two men at 
Rauchtown. They were indicted in Clinton 
County for the hold-up, then turned over to agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation for ex- 
tradition to South Carolina after they had con- 
fessed to the Oliver murder. 


The Condemned Prisoner’s Letter 


Hello, Fellas: 

Just a few words to say thanks for any kind- 
ness and consideration that were shown to me 
while I was in your custody. Though some things 
were said about beatings that were received at 
your hands, you treated me as a fellow human. 

I did not receive any blows or any kind of 
rough treatment of any kind. Your conduct was 
normal in your line of work and let it be said that 
any man who acts right will be treated the same 
way. 

Sorry if I caused you any trouble at all. Know 
you were doing your job when I was caught. So 
let it be said that the treatment I received at your 
hands was good, and better than some that I have 
gotten elsewhere. 

I found in dealing with the State Police of Penn- 
sylvania a pleasure and enlightenment of true po- 
lice work. That statement includes all. I had 
dealings with them in other parts of your state. 
The treatment was always above reproach. 


Wish again to say thanks to all of you that I 
ever came in contact with. 
Sincerely, 
Leonard Ray Gantt 





Editorial In The Williamsport Sun 

A most unusual tribute to state police in these 
parts as well as across the Commonwealth came 
this week from a man now dead. That man’s ex- 
ecution in South Carolina came as the result of 
a chase and capture by Pennsylvania state police 
at Lock Haven... The man was Leonard Ray 
Gantt. 

His life was taken for a murder he committed. 
3ut before he died he wrote a letter to Lock Haven 
state police. The story of that letter was in the 
Gazette and Bulletin yesterday. 

“T was in your custody ... you treated me as a 
fellow human... So let it be said that the treat- 
ment I received at your hands was good... I 
found in dealing with the State Police in Penn- 
sylvania a pleasure and enlightenment of true po- 
lice work. That statement includes all.” 


T 


Citizens of Pennsylvania ought to be glad to 
hear such things said of their state police. This 
area should be particularly proud of the fact it 
was the state police personnel in this section whose. 
handling of this prisoner promoted his gratitude. 


Gantt had nothing to gain by writing the letter. 
He was already sentenced to die. Who could speak 
with more sincerity about how state police act 
and talk than a man in Gantt’s position? 


It used to be many folks thought of police ques- 
tioning and interrogation in terms of a length 
of hose, a squad of hulking policemen hovering 
over a defenseless prisoner, inflicting physical 
punishment on him to get him to talk. But now 
a man convicted to die refutes all that and says 
he was well treated. 

What many people do not appreciate is the fact 
that the police profession over the years has ele- 
vated itself. Cops have been the butt of millions 
of jokes. They have been ridiculed, sometimes 
with justification, but most often in ignorance. 
They have been called dumb cops, flatfoot and 
all sorts of derisive names. They have been ac- 
cused of taking bribes, accepting hush money, 
working with gamblers and racketeers and of 
being lazy. But the majority of policemen take 
their work seriously. They work under orders. 
When given authority to enforce the laws they'll 
do it. How else do you suppose Pennsylvania is 
currently getting rid of the age-old one-armed 
bandits? Give police the green light and they’ll 
do any job the public demands and requires. 
They’ll do it and treat the people they deal with 
like human beings. 


Many prisoners are bitter at police not because 
they were mishandled but because the law got 
them and the policeman is the law. On the other 
hand there are many, many law violators who 
have respect and admiration for the cops. Most 
of these fellows don’t write letters like Gantt did 
but they feel that way nevertheless. 
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Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Editorial 

A letter, thanking the Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice for consideration and kindness while he was 
in their custody was received by the Lock Haven 
detail this week from Leonard Ray Gantt. It was 
written before he was executed in South Carolina 
Friday and mailed over the week-end. Gantt and 
a companion, who also paid the supreme penalty, 
were arrested by troopers after a holdup, but 
were returned to the Carolina authorities for 
prosecution on a murder charge. 

From time to time, the public hears stories of 
police brutality, so it was refreshing to have the 
prisoner on the eve of his expiation for a capital 
crime acknowledge the excellent treatment he re- 
ceived after his capture. It is a high tribute to 
the State Police, especially in view of its source— 
a convicted killer who was started on his way to 
the chair by the men for whom he had words of 
gratitude. 

State Police have a duty to perform and it is 
unpleasant as a rule. That they can meet obli- 
gations and retain the respect of the individuals 
they take out of circulation indicates a high de- 
gree of proficiency. 

The Altoona Mirror Editorial 

Members of the state police detail attached to 
the Lock Haven station are the possessors of a 
most unusual letter, one that was written by an 
individual in a southern prison just a few hours 
before he walked “the last mile’’ to the electric 
chair to pay the penalty on a murder charge. 

The state police at Lock Haven arrested two 
men back in 1949 after a holdup and two men 
were found to be connected with a slaying in 
South Carolina, so they were returned there, 
found guilty and sentenced to the chair. 

One of the men wrote a letter postmarked at 
5:30 p. m. on the day of the electrocution and on 
prison stationery. He thanked the Pennsylvania 
police for their kindness and _ consideration. 
‘Thanks to all I came in contact with,’ concluded 
the letter, and there was an apology, too, ‘sorry 
if I caused you any trouble at all.’ 

It’s the most unusual letter ever received by 
the state police. 


The claim of “third degree” is all too familiar 
to police. While the individual officers assigned 
to an investigation know that such claims are a 
defense device, the public unfortunately too often 
believes them. 

Lieutenant Wilbur M. Smith, commanding offi- 
cer of the Troop in whose jurisdiction Gantt and 
Gainey were arrested reports that the usual 
charge of ‘“‘third degree” methods was made dur- 
ing the trial. 

The state police who arrested the criminals 
were Corporal Sim C. Cronrath and Private First 
Class Joseph S. Kunowsk. Numerous other 
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members of the force were involved in the inves- 
tigation and in cooperation with South Carolina 
authorities. 

It is hoped that this case will cause the public 
to be skeptical of charges of prisoner abuse. 


Are Police Good Drivers? 


That was the question when the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police and the National 
Safety Council jointly created a new division of 
the National Fleet Safety Contest—for police 
fleets. 

Participating in the 1953-54 Police Fleet Con- 
test are 53 municipal police fleets and 25 state 
fleets. So far, their overall accident rate is 1.36 
per 100,000 vehicle miles. Contest average for 
municipal fleets through January was 3.31. State 
police fleets averaged 0.71. 

It is too late to enter the current contest, but 
the second contest starts July 1, 1954. If your 
police fleet is not yet participating, you may 
want to study the rules and get your accident re- 
porting system ready before summer. For de- 
tails write to the Motor Transportation Division, 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


National Transportation Center Is 
Established At Northwestern University 


A national Transportation Center at North- 
western University was recently established to 
carry on a program of research, undergraduate 
training and graduate study. According to an- 
nouncement of President Roscoe J. Miller the 
Center’s activities will be aimed toward a solution 
of major problems in the highway, rail, air, pipe- 
line and water divisions of the nation’s trans- 
portation industry. 

The Center is a joint undertaking of the Univer- 
sity’s School of Commerce, Technological Institute 
and Traffic Institute. Several other divisions of 
the University will also participate. 

An advisory committee of business and pro- 
fessional men interested in transportation will be 
formed to aid the University in the formulation 
and direction of the Center’s activities. 

Charged with the initial direction and planning 
of the Center are: Stanley Berge, professor of 
transportation, and Leon A. Bosch, director of the 
graduate division, School of Commerce; Burgess 
H. Jennings, chairman of mechanical engineering, 
and Carl W. Muhlenbruch, professor of civil en- 
gineering, Technological Institute; George W. 
Barton, traffic engineer, and Franklin M. Kreml, 
director, Traffic Institute. 

“We have already done a great deal of work in 
this field,” said President Miller, “and we believe 
that with adéquate support we can make a sub- 
stantially greater and more effective contribution 
through our new Transportation Center.” 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 

April 25-27—Oregon Association of City Police 
Officers, annual meeting, Eugene, Ore. 

April 26-28—Missouri Peace Officers Association, 
annual meeting, Governor Hotel, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 

Louisiana Peace Officers Association, 

annual meeting, Virginia Hotel, New 

Orleans, La. 

Arkansas Peace Officers Association, 
annual meeting, Marion Hotel, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

May 10-11—Kansas Peace Officers Association, 
annual meeting, Town House Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Kan. 

May 27-29—Washington Association of Chiefs of 
Police, annual meeting, Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima, Wash. 

June 10-12—-Washington State Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Bellingham, Wash. 

June 16-18—Annual Convention, California State 
Sheriffs’ Association, Globin’s, Lake Ta- 
hoe, Calif. 

June 20-22—State Lodge of Michigan, Fraternal 
Order of Police, annual conference, 
Whilby Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 

June 21-23—Kentucky Peace Officers Association, 
annual meeting, Louisville, Ky. 

June 23-26—38th Annual Conference, California 
Division of the International Association 
for Identification, Hoberg’s Resort, Lake 
County, Calif. 

June 25-26—Utah Peace Officers Association, an- 
nual meeting, Johnson Hotel, Richfield, 
Utah. 

June 28-30—14th Annual Conference, National 
Sheriffs Association, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

July 11-15—Penna. Lodge, Fraternal Order of 
Police, annual meeting, Hotel Casey, 
Scranton, Pa. 

July 19-22—Florida Peace Officers Association, 
annual meeting, Daytona Beach Plaza 
Hotei, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

July 25-27—Fraternal Order of Police of Ohio, 
annual meeting, Neil House, Colum- 
bus, O. 

July 26-28—Penna. Chiefs of Police Association, 

annual meeting, Benjamin Franklin Ho- 

tel, Philadelphia. 





May 3-5 








May 5-7 











July 26-29—New York State Association of Chiefs 
of Police, annua] meeting, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 

18-20—Police Association of Ontario, an- 
nual meeting, Royal Connaught Hotel, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

23-26—Police Conference, State of New 
York, annual meeting, Onandaigua Ho- 
tel, Syracuse, N. Y. 

2-4—-34th Annual Conference, California 
Peace Officers Association, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles. 

12-14—-(tent.) New Mexico Sheriffs and 
Police Association, annual meeting, 
Truth or Consequences, N. M. 

14-17—Chief Contables’ Association of 
Canada, annual conference, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

15-18—Judges, Marshals, and Constables 
Association, annual meeting, Lake Ta- 
hoe, Bijou, Calif. 

16-17—Virginia Association of Chiefs of 
Police, annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 

26-30—6l1st annual conference of Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Sept. 27-29—Sheriffs’ Association of Texas, an- 
nual meeting, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Oct. 4-6—Annual Conference, International Mu- 
nicipal Signal Association, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 17-20—2nd Annual Conference, Chief’s Divi- 
sion, League of California Cities, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. ; 

Oct. 18-21—81st Annual Conference, Internation- 
al Association of Fire Chiefs, Houston, 
Tex. 

Oct. 18-22—42nd National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 24-29—84th Annual Congress of Correction, 
American Prison Association and Na- 
tional Jail Association, Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 8-9—Buckeye State Sheriffs Association, an- 
nual meeting, Neil House, Columbus, O. 

Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 








6lst Annual Conference 
International Association Of Chiefs 
Of Police 
September 26-30, 1954 
Hotel Roosevelt — New Orleans 
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Colonel McCabe To Serve As [ACP 
State And Provincial Liaison Officer 


Col. Francis J. McCabe, 45, retired chief of the 
Maine State Police, has joined the staff of the 
Traffic Division of the In- 
ternational Association of 
Chiefs of Police, Evanston, 
Ill., to serve as liaison offi- 
cer with the IACP State 
and Provincial Section. 


When he retired as head 
of the Maine State Police 
in February of this year, 
Colonel McCabe also resign- 
ed as general chairman of 
the State and Provincial 

Colonel McCabe Section. He was elected to 

this office at the 60th an- 
nual conference of the IACP last September in 
Detroit. 


Franklin M. Kreml, director of the IACP Traf- 
fic Division, said Colonel McCabe will assist offi- 
cers and members of the IACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section. Specifically, he will work with 
the general chairman and regional chairmen in 
developing programs for the annual and regional 
meetings of the Section, will maintain a central 
file of information on state police and highway 
patrol activities, and will be available to Section 
members for field consultation. He will work 
under the direction of George C. Bowers, direc- 
tor of field service for the IACP Traffic Division. 


A native of Dover, N. H., Colonel McCabe was 
graduated from the University of Maine in 1932 
and joined the Maine State Police in 1934. He 
attended the first traffic police administration 
course at the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University in 1936-37 on a fellowship provided 
by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety. 


He was director of the Division of Traffic and 
Safety of the Maine State Police from July, 1937, 
until he entered the Army in November, 1940. 
He served as provost marshal and did public safe- 
ty work in this country, Canada, and in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations. He was released from 
active duty as a lieutenant colonel in October, 
1945, and returned to the Maine State Police. 


In April, 1946, Colonel McCabe was granted 
a leave of absence to become warden of the Maine 
State Prison. He served in this capacity until 
October, 1948, when he returned to the State Po- 
lice as chief. 


He served as a member of the IACP Interna- 
tional Relations Committee from 1949 to 1954, 
and was chairman of the North Atlantic region 
of the IACP State and Provincial Section in 1952- 
53. He attended the Harvard Medico-Legal 
School of Police Science in 1953. 
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How York Operates 


Tts Safety Program 


I have been asked to tell how our local safety 
organization supports our police department and 
safety program. 

We have no secret formulas for safety—unless 
you call hard work a secret formula. 


Mr. Ralph Thomas, president of the American 
Automobile Association, tells us that we have the 
only Pedestrian Safety Council in the United 
States. 


How did York acquire a Pedestrian Safety 
Council? In 1950, I was elected Mayor on the 
promise of better law enforcement. City Council 
cooperated with me in selecting a chief of police 
who was qualified to do the kind of job we wanted. 
Our choice was W. T. Ivey who had already at- 
tained recognition in the safety field, and who 
enjoyed a reputation for energy, firmness and 
fairness in law enforcement. 


No matter how well qualified the chief of police 
may be, he cannot do the job alone. Law enforce- 
ment and safety is a community project. Two 
things are essential: (1) community support; and 
(2) convictions in court upon sufficient evidence 
of guilt. 


Community support requires more than wish- 
ful thinking on the part of city officials. It re- 
quires extensive public education. In October, 
1950, 1 appointed a five member pedestrian safety 
council at the request of the chief of police. We 
selected people in our city who were interested 
in civic improvement; the local manager of the 
power company, a superintendent of a textile 
plant, two retail merchants, and one of the owners 
of several mills. These men, working closely 
with the chief of police, began an intensive, and 
at the same time extensive, campaign for citizen 
education and support. 


The second essential point, which was convic- 
tion in court, presented no problem. As Mayor, 
I am charged with the duty and responsibility of 
serving as Judge of the City Court. Records in 
the York Police Department will show convictions 
in better than 95% of the cases. These convictions 
were based upon sufficient legal evidence pre- 
sented in court by the police officers. 


The York Pedestrian Safety Council recognized 
from the beginning that most people generally 
regard safety as a dull, uninteresting subject. It 
was desirable to add a dash of color and to attempt 
to give the subject an interesting personality. 





By Hon. Raymond H. Tyler, Mayor 
City of York 


York, South Carolina 


The Chairman of our Pedestrian Safety Council 
and Chief Ivey were members of York Rotary 
Club. They convinced the club that a Safety Com- 
mittee should be organized. The Pedestrian Safety 
Council chairman was elected chairman of the Ro- 
tary Club committee to coordinate the activities 
of both organizations. Other civic clubs were 
soon drawn in to help. These clubs are a definite 
part of our program. They support it. They 
contribute money to it. 

Within a few months, city officials, civic clubs, 
schools, churches, and citizens were working to- 
gether as a team, thanks largely to the ground- 
work and foresight of the Pedestrian Safety 
Council. 

After the initial contacts were made to obtain 
the support of various organizations and individ- 
uals, the Pedestrian Safety Council met with 
Chief Ivey at regular intervals to plan safety ac- 
tivities. In the beginning the Council had no 
funds for their work. At my suggestion, the 
chairman appeared at a City Council meeting to 
request $100 for the safety program. The appro- 
priation was made immediately. Since its in- 
ception, the Pedestrian Safety Council has made 
two requests for funds from the city—the total 
amount being $300. During the approximate 
three years of its existence, the Pedestrian Safety 
Council has had a total of $1,005.45 to finance its 
activities. No additional sum has been needed 
since there is on hand a balance of $75.58. It is 
the philosophy of the Safety Council that money 
should not be spent for the sake of spending; that 
energy and activity will do most of the job. 

To show that we have a community project, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the Pedestrian Safety 
Council’s funds have come from our two local 
banks, our textile plants, a trucking company, 
private citizens, both Negro and white, and spon- 
sorship of baseball games. I might add in passing 
that we have no more loyal supporters than some 
of our Negro citizens. 

To give you some indication of the scope of ac- 
tivity of our Pedestrian Safety Council, let me 
point out some of their more notable achieve- 
ments. Some of these may be attributed to the 
Pedestrian Safety Council, others to Chief Ivey, 
and still others to both. It is my intention to state 
them for your consideration without reference 
to their direct source. 

Both Negro and white schools in York are pro- 
vided with dual control cars for driver training. 
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We believe our youngsters should be taught safe 
and sane driving practices. York school officials 
have made this part of the curriculum and they 
have provided competent instructors. 


Schoo! Safety Patrols are selected by the prin- 
cipal of each school. Chief Ivey gives adequate 
instructions on the do’s and don’ts of Safety Pa- 
trol work. Constant vigilance is maintained by 
the Chief and his officers. During the school 
year 1952-1953, the York Police Department and 
the School Safety Patrols handled more than 
4,000 school children per day with no child in- 
volved in any accident as driver, pedestrian or 
passenger. 


An accident prevention car is equipped with 
radio, first aid kit, camera, special lights and pub- 
lic address system for Pedestrian Traffic Control. 


Athletic events with large numbers of cars and 
pedestrians are efficiently handled. There is 
ample room for off-street parking of more than 
4,000 cars. 


In our shopping and business districts we have 
facilities for off-street parking for more than 
500 cars. 


When a child in our city reaches school age, 
the police department sends a letter to the parents 
requesting they train the child in safe walking 
habits. This letter is followed by a visit by a police 
officer to the home to point out on a city map 
the best and safest route for the child to follow to 
and from school. 


The police department keeps close check on the 
maternity ward at the hospital. Upon the birth 
of a child, the mother receives a letter while in 
the hospital congratulating her and asking that 
the child be properly supervised at all times when 
outdoors to prevent accident and injury. Play- 
ground supervision is maintained during summer 
months to help our children develop in the proper 
direction and to keep off streets and out of danger. 


A recent development of our program includes a 
printed card listing instructions that should be 
given to baby sitters. A space is left for the doc- 
tor’s name and telephone number and the place 
where the parents may be reached if needed. The 
police department and fire department numbers 
are listed. 


Our police officers carry courtesy cards to be 
given to visitors. The visitor is welcomed to 
York; he is given some interesting facts about 
the city; he is permitted to park without charge 
as long as he wishes; and he is asked to cooperate 
with our city by walking and driving safely. I 
have had letters from out-of-state visitors express- 
ing their appreciation for this unusual treatment. 
We like to have people like us. The York Chamber 
of Commerce bears the expense of printing cour- 
tesy cards. 
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The Junior Chamber of Commerce sees to it 
that safety slogans are stenciled on sidewalks at 
intersections. A good many of our safety slogans 
come from our annual “Safety Slogan Contest” 
for boys and girls of school age. There are four 
winners who each receive a new bicycle. One 
white boy and one Negro boy—one white girl and 
one Negro girl. Business and industry donate 
the bicycles. 


The office of the York County Probate Judge 








is in York. The Probate Judge issues marriage | 


licenses and performs the marriage ceremony for 
hundreds of couples each year. Immediately fol- 
lowing the ceremony, the Probate Judge gives 
each couple a card from our city which congrat- 
ulates them on their marriage. They are ad- 
monished to drive carefully and keep their wed- 
ding day a happy memory. 


Church weddings, funerals and other activities 
are occasions for traffic accidents. Ministers and 


church officials have formed the habit of notify- | 


ing our police department in advance of these ac- 
tivities. Plans for efficient and courteous han- 
dling of traffic are carefully devised and the pro- 
per church officials are informed of each step in 
such plans. 


The South Carolina State Highway Department 
is known for its excellence in highway matters. 
Our city is fortunate to receive advice and engi- 
neering service from the Highway department for 
better traffic control and reduction of the accident 
rate. Our City Council has adopted the Uniform 
Traffic Act and our police department works 
closely with the State Highway Patrol. We have 
made our City Court available to the Highway 
Patrol for speedy trial of traffic law violators. 

Traffic ordinances are printed and distributed 
to every home in our city. The Boy Scout Troop 
is most helpful in distributing these and other 
matter. Last year, more than 600,000 pieces of 
safety literature were distributed in York with 
the Boy Scouts being responsible for a large part 
of the total. Only a small part of this literature 
was paid for by the city. Many insurance com- 
panies as well as other agencies provide literature 
for distribution. All you need do is ask for it. 
A local insurance company provides mirrors with 
safety slogans for all public rest rooms. Safety 
slogan calendars are placed in barber shops and 
other businesses. All city mail and most business 
firms mail are stamped with safety slogans. 





It is the practice of our police department to | 


investigate all accidents regardless of the amount 
of damage. Full records, photographs and other 
data are kept in permanent files. 


York is served by a weekly newspaper and 
numerous dailies from other cities. The Pedes- 
trian Safety Council has the cooperation of the 
newspapers. Last year, the safety activities of 
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the York Police Department and the York Pedes- 
trian Safety Council received in excess of 12,000 
inches of newspaper space. None of this was paid 
advertising. 

In 1949, York had 157 accidents. 

In 1953, York had 35 accidents. Out of 35 acci- 
dents, only one involved both drivers who lived in 
York. Fourteen York drivers were involved with 
out of town drivers. Twenty accidents occurred 
with both drivers being non-residents. 

To facilitate the handling of traffic cases and 
to give an opportunity to persons charged with 
violations to present their cases in court, I have 
established a Traffic Court separate from the 
Criminal Court. 

The York Pedestrian Safety Council recognizes 
that death takes no holiday; that safety for our 
citizens must come as the result of hard work and 
education 24 hours a day. An effective safety 
program cannot be maintained on a 40 hour week. 

We are now engaged in developing a kit for the 
use of other cities and communities which will be 
called the “York Safety Plan.” This kit will con- 
tain materials, ideas and experiences we have had 
in York. Anyone wishing one of these kits may 
write to the York Police Department or the York 
Pedestrian Safety Council. We hope to have the 
kit available within the next few weeks. It is 
the belief of our Safety Council that we have a 
workable, inexpensive plan for citizen safety. We 
hope it will be of value to others. 

If this program seems easy—Do not be misled! 
It has its thorns among its roses. There are some 
who disparage our efforts and call us “publicity 
hounds.” The publicising of a safety program is 
necessary. People must be educated through eve- 
ry available medium. A book could be written 
but no one would read it. Nearly every one reads 
newspapers. It is mainly through constant bom- 
bardment of the citizen with pamphlets, news 
stories and announcements that cause him to ac- 
quire safe driving and walking habits. 

We will continue our bombardment! 


A POLICEMAN’S MEMORIAL DAY 
By Major V. C. Kelso 
APO 958, c/o P. M. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
One day each year we've set aside 
In the memory of those who died, 
That we the living on this day 
Might see ourselves as we pray, 
And having seen the picture clear 
A voice now whispers in our ear. 


There are no flags above my grave 

Yet I gave my life, a life to save. 

Be not alarmed by a policeman dead, 
Who lies planted here by a killer’s lead. 











I served with honor and cast my lot, 
I gave my ali—but all forgot. 


“What's your desire,” I hear you ask, 
In answer, I assign your daily task 
Make everyday throughout the year 
A day-‘of prayer that we might hear 
Then having heard we rest with God, 
Happy here beneath the sod. 


N. Y. Central’s Jas. D. Roosa Retires 
D. W. Taylor Becomes Superintendent 


The New York Central’s superintendent of 
property protection, James D. Roosa, retired April 
Ist, after 41 years of service with the railroad. 
He will be succeeded by 
Delmar W. Taylor, who has 
been chief of the Central’s 
police department for the 
Big Four district at Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Mr. Roosa began his rail- 
road career with the Cen- 
tral in 1909 at Ossining, 
N. Y., as night ticket agent. 
He left the railroad after 
several months to become a 
professional football player 
with a team of ex-college 
stars representing the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., 
of New Castle, Ind. “Jim” played right tackle. 


Supt. Roosa 


After playing football and basketball with the 
motor company for five years, he married and 
decided to look for a less bruising occupation. He 
returned to the Central’s employ in January, 1913, 
this time as a patrolman in the railroad’s police 
department. He progressed through the ranks, 
becoming a fire inspector and drill instructor at 
New York City in 1917. He was appointed cap- 
tain of police in 1920, chief of police in 1922 and 
superintendent of property protection in Decem- 
ber, 1946. 


Mr. Roosa is a life member of the International 
Chiefs of Police, the Woodland Valley Fishing 
Club and the Southern New York Fish and Game 
Association. His retirement plans are to sell his 
home at 59 Orchard Ridge Road, Chappaqua, 
N. Y., where he has lived for the last 30 years, 
and move to Berkeley, Calif., to be with his chil- 
dren. 


Born Aug. 29, 1986, at St. Mary’s, Ohio, Delmar 
Taylor joined the Central as a sergeant of police 
at Columbus in 1922. He was promoted to chief 
of police of the Ohio Central Lines in 1924. In 
August, 1941 he was appointed chief of police of 
lines west at Cleveland and was named to his most 
recent position as chief of police of the Big Four 
in 1951. 
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Chief of Police. Position open in progressive, 
growing midwestern community of 30,000 popula- 
tion. Deadline for application is May 15, submit 
detailed application, giving education, experience, 
special training or accomplishments, etc. Applica- 
tions are to be mailed to the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, Mills Bldg., Washington 
6, D. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


























POSITIONS 
WANTED 











(Any member knowing of positions open for which the 
following candidates might submit applications is re- 
quested to communicate with IACP Headquarters, Mills 
Bldg., Washington 7, D.C., or with the applicant direct 
if name and address is given.) 

Professional Police Officer. Sixteen months of 
service as a patrolman in city of 100,000 popula- 
tion. Hold Bachelor of Arts Degree with major 
in police and minors in military science and psych- 
ology, Graduate of Institute of Applied Science. 
Hold commission in the Military. Police Corps, 
USAR. Active member of International Associ- 
ation for Identification, International Association 
of Arson Investigators, and Military Police As- 
sociation. Willing to locate anywhere in the Unit- 
ed States; 28 years of age, married and have one 
child. 


Former State Trooper desires to return to law 
enforcement work anywhere in the United States. 
Presently employed at administrative level by a 
large corporation in New York City doing Secret 
and Top Secret work for the Military and Atomic 
Commission. Experience as state trooper included 
investigation of all state laws, barracks adminis- 
tration, laws of evidence, criminal, statute and 
motor vehicle laws and public relations. For past 
six years have had extensive experience in the 
efficient management of large security depart- 
ment with branches throughout the country, with 
responsibilities including recruiting, screening 
and training plant protection personnel, directing 
identification and photographic bureaus, directing 
investigations, and surveying outside facilities 
for handling top secret work. 

Complete resume of qualifications and experi- 
ence will be submitted upon request.—Jonas J. 
Soltis, Jr., 268 Flax Hill Road, South Norwalk, 
Conn. 
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Chief of Police. Interested in securing position 
anywhere in the United States in city of 15,000 or 
more population. Fourteen years of police experi- 
ence, 12 of which was in administrative capacity, 
Graduate of the FBI National Academy, Dela- 
hanty Institute of New York (Police Practices and 
Police Procedures), currently enrolled in Inter. 
national City Managers’ Association course (Pol- 
ice Organization and Administration). Active 
member of IACP for past seven years. 36 years 
of age, in perfect health. Can furnish excellent 
references. 


MAN BEHIND THE BADGE 





Shown between rehearsals for a recent telecast 
of CBS-TV’s The Man Behind The Badge are, 
l. to r., Richard K. Van Nostrand, advertising 


manager of Bristol-Myers Company, program 
sponsor; comedy star Joey Faye, who made his 
debut as a narcotics squad detective in his first 
dramatic role; and Chief Leroy E. Wike, executive 
secretary of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, who made a guest appearance 
on the show. 


Chief Jim Cowley Of Montreal National 


Harbors Board Police Retires From Service 

Closing a career of 39 years and eight months in 
law enforcement, the last 10 of which he has been 
chief of the Montreal, Quebec, National Harbors 
Board Police, Jim Cowley has formally retired 
from active service. 

Chief Cowley joined the West Montreal police 
force in 1913 and the following year became a 
constable in the Harbor Patrol. He worked his 
way through the rinks to become chief of the 48- 
man department in 1944, responsible for keeping 
the peace at and supervising Montreal’s water- 
front, the world’s largest inland seaport. 

Active in many sports, Chief Cowley in 1915 
won the 158-pound championship and the heavy- 
weight wrestling championship. At Central YM- 
CA he still grapples occasionally and _ helps 
younger boys in the fine points of wrestling. 
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| THE Mew FLETCHER Universal GUN HOLDER LOCK 
Dela- Ye 27 ; 


‘| | [i o/s = FOR POLICE CARS 


(Pol. Ff 


ctive The NEW Fietcher Gun Holder has-been designed to 
ears permit police a Safe and Practical method for locking their 
llent gun in a ready-to-use position on their car. This Unit can 


with a paracentric key lock. 





oe. 


obligation. 






“| | SAFE 
be DEPEN DABLE Federal 11/2” Caliber 
- NON-EXPLOSIVE == 





‘ive 
of 
nce 1a" Cal. SHELLS AND CARTRIDGES Federal Tear Gas Products have been used by 
law Enforcement Agencies for more than 30 years. 
aha ne a They have found that Gas provides a practical and 
i] j safe method for driving criminals and insane persons 
; into the open, from their barricade locations. The 
ice SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE Federal 1%" Caliber Gas Gun, combined with the 
in Flite-Rite Gas Projectile, are recommended for these 


en dangerous drive-out assignments and arrest. 


ed ‘werent clin 0 | The Spedeheat Projectile also Triple-Chaser and 
red | 


Jumbo Spedeheat Grenades, are available for dis- 





ad PARACHUTE Aaa GEL persing unruly groups, with VISIBLE Federal Gas. 
a OTHER FEDERAL PRODUCTS include Gas 
hig Masks, Colts Revolvers, Submachine Guns, Rifles, 
18. { Shotguns, Ammunition, Friskers, Billies, Handcuffs, 
f : Leg-irons, Spot-lights, Fingerprint Equipment and 
a f numerous other Specialized Law Enforcement equip- Triple-Chaser 
ooh FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE ment and products. Pa erg 
al 
y- WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC., SALTSBURG, PA. 








be adjusted to hold all types of Shotguns, Rifles and Sub- 
machine Guns. The Fletcher Gun Holder is equipped 


The Gun cannot be removed until the lock is opened 
with the proper key. For immediate use, the automatic 
release permits the driver, or assisting officer, to have the 
Gun ready for instant action. The Holder is easily in- 
stalled and comes complete with locking holder, gun 
butt socket for the car floor, and a steel mounting bracket. 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder is constructed of dura- 
ble aluminum alloy with steel and brass fittings, and 
includes a nationally advertised pin tumbler lock. Has 
baked, wrinkle-finished black enamel with thick felt pro- 
tector for gun contact. All metal parts are rust-proof. 
Write for prices and descriptive circular No. FGH-51, No 

















Every Law Enforcement 
Officer should owr 1.. 


Whether you are a “Regular” 

or a “Special” a miniature badge is a 

must for off-duty recognition. Carry 

your miniature with pride, it’s a small 

token of your contribution to your 
community. 


Contact your Blackinton Badge 
Dealer today and ask him to show 
you actual Badge samples. 


Most of the popular miniature 
styles are also available in regu- 
lation size badges. Miniatures 
have solid backs. 


ay 
Slackinlou HAs THE 
LARGEST SELECTION OF BLACCKINTON 
we es 


MINIATURE BADGES IN BLACKINTON &@ CO. INC. 
fe. 5 Sy er. See ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 











